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Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing. II. 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrat- 
ing at The Woman's Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUTLINE. 
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To give pupils a clear idea of what outline is, place several objects against the window-pane. Let the 
pupils draw the outer edges only. Point out the different characteristics of proportion by which the 
several objects are distinguished. Note, for instance, points of similarity and of dzfference between A and 
B, between D and E. Show that the outline gives much of the character, but not all; as in the case of 
the foot-rule which outline might also represent the outline of a plank. Insist on proportion before deli- 
cacy of line. Note that the length of the foot-rule is eight times its width, and so forth. Having first 
obtained the exact proportions, the pupils may then give some distinguishing characteristics, as dividing 
the rule into inches, and so forth. The broken lines of these drawings need not be slavishly imitated. 
Show that one view of an object will not give all of its characteristics, as, for instance, in the outline of 
the hammer, we do not see the claws. The study of the proportions of these objects placed in immediate 
comparison is better than studying each one individually. Note the relative height of the different objects. 
Note that all of the objects have perpendicular elements ; only two, horizontal elements ; and so forth. 

This brief analysis of the charateristics of the ruler should give the teacher the key note for further 
analysis of the other objects. How does the hatchet differ from, and compare with,an axe? This hammer 
with a tack-hammer? The screw-driver with a gimlet? The pencil with a pen-holder? In making these 
comparisons, do not go into minor details. Take the comparison of a screw-driver and a gimlet ; to 
the carpenter the auger part of a gimlet is its main characteristic; but in a first drawing this does not 
differ greatly in proportion from the end of a pencil or the screw-driver ; but the handle at right angles 
to the shaft is to the draughtsman a most vital characteristic, as compared with the simple upright shaft 
of the rule, the pencil, and the handle and blade of the screw-driver. If set against the window, as is the 
screw-driver, the handle downward, the gimlet would be in opposition to the hatchet and hammer, which 
also have a perpendicular and a horizontal element, but their horizontal element is at the top. Place the 
gimlet like them in the group above, and you have three objects with perpendicular and horizontal ele- 
ments, and three with perpendicular elements only. 

The broken lines of these drawings need not be slavishly imitated. They represent the first laying 
out, as it were, of the space to be filled by a subsequent drawing. In the case of the rule, an artist would 
be more apt to draw it with fewer lines on the sides; the ends would more than likely be drawn like this, 
that is by placing a line lying horizontally, as opposed to a perpendicular line, and not by first putting 
down a finished right angle. “In the entire screw-driver the broken lines mean something more, as they 
show change of direction of contour. 
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eminent American artists, and the 
standard colors in all the advanced 
schools of art in the U.S 
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The pest oil colors are often un- 


satisfactory when oils and mediums 





of uncertain quality are used. 


F,. W. Devoe & Co.’s 
PY OIL, PALE DRYING OIL, 
MASTIC VARNISH, 


ils. etc., with the name F. W. Devoe & Co. F.W.DEVOE &CONY| 





| and bottle, are of reliable quality, and 


sed, results are always certain. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


EST LINEN CANVAS IN ALL WIDTHS, 


ALSO 
SPECIAL A, SKETCHING, ABSORBENT, 


and various grades for all purposes. 


CRAYON MATERIALS. 


BAS, M. B. M. MICHALLET ann LALANNE| 
HARCOAL PAPERS 


in a variety of tints. 








VILLE’S VENETIAN, BERVILLE’S EXTRA| 


I[ARD, CONTES VENETIAN, | 
and other brands of charcoal. | 


<DMUTH ann CONTES CHALK anp CRAYON! 
PENCILS. 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


VITRIFIABLE COLORS IN 


PASTEL BOARDS are made in six grades, meeting 


PASTEL CANVAS, Rough and Velvet Surface, 
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FRESCO AND SCENE PAINTERS’ 


PAINTERS’, GILDERS’, AND VAR- 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


{VD CANADA, 


F. W. Devoe & Co. 


now manufacture a complete line o 


TUBES 
rok CHINA PAINTING. 


Priced list and full information on application, 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


PASTELS AND PASTEL MATERIALS. 


150 SEPARATE SHADES OF PASTELS. 
every requirement. 


and Outfits of Pastel 
Materials in every variety. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


BRUSHES FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR 


PAINTING. 


Having the largest factory in the United States 
where Artists’ Brushes are made, we are enabled to 


give special attention to the requirements of 


artists, hence this line of goods will be found 


most complete. 


The 


appears on all our best goods. 


name F. W. Devoe & Co. 


In addition to Artists’ Brushes, 


we manufacture complete lines of 





BRUSHES, 


NISHERS’ BRUSHES. 





Brushes made to order for special purposes. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 


Fulton, William and Ann Streets, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of Fine Colors, Ready-Mixed Paints, Varnishes, Oil Finish, Wood Stains, and all Supplies for-Interior and Exterior Decoration 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
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Size of Small 


“wor oF” ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


FOR OIL, WATER-COLOR AND PASTEL PAINTING AND DRAWING, AND FOR CHINA AND GLASS PAINTING. 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s VITRIFIABLE OIL COLORS 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
PUT UP IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, FINELY GROUND AND CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s ROMAN GOLD, or A. Sartorius & Co.'s VITRO WATER GOLD. 


Write for Catalogue and Circulars giving Instructions how to mix and apply Colors for China Painting. 


Use A. SARTORIUS & Co.’s MOIST OL EO COLORS 


These colors are to be mixed with water only, and can be applied either Oil-color style or Water-color style. If applied 
Oil-color style, pictures, after being varnished, have the exact appearance of Oil paintings These colors stand any varnish used 
for Oil-colors. We recommend, however, the Oleo varnish, which does not give the whites the yellowish tint other varnishes give 
them. If Oleo Colors are applied Water-color style, the picture is not varnished. These colors can be applied on any material, 
such as Artists’ Canvas, Academy Boards, Cardboard, Paper, Bolting Cloth, Silk, Wood, etc., and no preparation of the Canvas 
Paper, etc., is required before the colors are applied. The effects of Pastel painting can also be obtained with the colors. They 
cannot spread on Bolting Cloth, Silk, Metal, etc. If used for coloring photographs, the photograph should first be covered with 


an exceedingly thin coat of glycerine, which is generally rubbed on with the finger 


The Moist Oleo Colors dry rapidly, and perfectly mat, permitting work withoutinterruption. An artist can use then 


for sketching, the same as Oil Colors, can finish his sketch and can take homea dry sketch. By preference, a little Oleo Megilj 
can be added to the colors, which prevents them from drying too rapidly. Water only is, however, always the thin- 
ning medium. If painting with Moist Oleo Colors, O¢/-color Sh n Paper, it is advisable to spray Fixatif or Retouching 

the 


Varnish over the picture, by means of an atomizer, before applying the Oleo Varnish, to prevent the latter from sinking into t 
paper. If painting on Canvas or Academy Boards, this is not required 


The Moist Oleo Colors are excellent for photographic reproductions, as they dry perfectly mat, and with a velvety finish 
With the colors used freely, and with water only, the surface is so perfectly free from objectionable reflected light, if no varnis! 
is applied, that a most perfect negative can be had. A combination of the Vandyke Brown, Raw Umber and White, makes the 


finest for large drawings for half-tone productions. 


We also put up the Moist Oleo Colors in glass jars, if desired, at same prices as those for the large tubes, but if put up this 
way care has to be taken of the colors, by keeping a little clean water on top of them, otherwise they will become hard. Whenev« 
through with a color for the time being, throw a little clean water into the jar with brush or palette knife, before replacing th 
cover. If you allow the colors to become hard, they can still be used for painting water-color style, but would not be desirabl 


for painting Oil-color Style. In tubes, the colors remain moist. 
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Mr. Edward Detaille’s new picture, ‘‘ Napoleon en Campagne,” which attracted so much attention at the exposition of the 
Société d’ Aquarellistes Frangais, Paris, France, was painted with our Moist Oleo Colors KA 
Size of Large Tube. 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.— Are these things spoken or do I but dream 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Uuch Ado About Nothing. 


Ney, HE new silver certiticates is- 





sued by the Treasury are 
remarkable on account of an 
error which is said to exist 
also in the original document 
in the Government archives. 
The slip is the spelling *‘ tran- 
quillity” with one “1” in a 


\ a —- =i | 
| PION 6 NG Sie 


quotation from the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 
which document is represented as an open book at 
the feet of a comely young woman, who a legend 
beneath her reclining form tells us is ‘ History,” 
and that she is “instructing Youth.” Objection has 
been made that she clasps the allegorical boy with 
her right hand and points with the left to the city of 
Washington in the distance. Thereverse of the certifi- 
cates bears in medallions the familiar portraits of Wash- 
ington and his wife placed over a great deal of fussy flat 
“ornament,” which is flanked on each side by a mean- 
ingless caryatid, which is presumably in relief, but which 
supports neither an entablature nor anything else. On 
general principles, one might desire less picture and 
more dollar for themoney. Still, this official misfit may 
have its uses as an object lesson. The new silver cer- 
tificates are bought at a premium, as they are consid- 
ered a great curiosity. Probably never again will silver 
dollars sell at a premium. 
OLD mezzotint prints bring extraordinarily high prices 
in England, especially of portraits after Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Romney, and Hoppner. Asalready 
noted, not long ago at Christie's auction room, a small 
portrait after Reynolds brought $750. Recently the 
following prices were paid at auction in London : 
ner’s “Juvenile Retirement” (the Douglass children) 
and “ Children Bathing” (the Hoppner children), en- 


Hopp- 


graved by Ward, and colored, $1525; the latter pic- 
ture, printed in brown, $525; his “* Daughters of Sir 
Thomas Frankland,” $1155; ‘“ Elizabeth, Countess of 
Mexborough,” $400; Young's engraving of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's “ Lady Anne Lambton and Family,” $800; 
Hoppner's “ Lady C. Cavendish Bentinck,” $655 ; Smith’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's “* Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante,” 
in colors, $655. It is easy to understand that any art 
lover can admire a really fine mezzotint portrait with 
the characteristic deep, rich darks, and softly graduated 
tones which lend themselves so admirably to the repre- 
sentation of human flesh. But for the life of me I can- 
not understand how any one but a person of the flab- 
biest taste in things artistic can desire the sugary prints 
in colors which are now bringing such absurd prices. 
From the commercial standpoint they are more valu- 
able than the more artistic French products of to-day 
in the same line; not only from their rarity, but because 
the latter are said to fade when much exposed to the 
light, while a good impression of the old mezzotint, after 
the lapse of a century or more, will “ bob up serenely”’ 
in all its original, meretricious gorgeousness. 
* ‘ * 

AT Wunderlich’s, the other day, I came across a su- 
perb mezzotint of the old kind, a ‘ proof before letters” 
of Dunkarton’s portrait of George John, Earl of Spen- 
cer (and owner of a famous library), after John Single- 
ton Copley. Probably the original was one of the 
many portraits of English notables which the artist in- 
troduced into his picture in the National Gallery, “ The 
Death of the Earl Chatham.” It is known that he 
painted separate portraits of the peers who were pres- 


ent on that memorable occasion, in 1778, when the 
great Pitt, suffering as he was with gout, came down to 
the House of Lords in order to take part in the debate 
on American affairs. While replying to the Duke of 
Richmond and defending the Colonists, it will be remem- 
bered, he fell fainting into the arms of some of his 
brother peers, was removed to his house, and died a few 
days later. The engraving after the painting represent- 
ing the tragic incident is familiar in thousands of 
American homes. Seeing the mezzotint portrait of Earl 
Spencer set me wondering what had become of the 
originals of the portraits Copley made for his picture. 
Interesting as was the Boston exhibition of the work of 
that excellent artist, it was hardly more than represen- 
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tative of the work he did before (in 1774) he left his na- 
tive city for the projected “three years’ tour” in Europe, 
from which he never returned. 


*K + 
¥* 


By the way, it iscurious to note that the two most 
prominent American artists at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution were flourishing in London. The year 1776 wit- 
nessed the Declaration of Independence and Copley’s 
election as an Associate of the Royal Academy, of 
which Benjamin West, who was a great favorite of the 


English King, was later to become president. Gilbert 


Stuart stayed at home and died a good Americai 
though a poor one. 
. ¥ 

THE other day, poor William Hamilton Gibson, that 
delightful illustrator and student of animated nature, 
died of apoplexy. To meet with his contributions 
as usual in the current issue of Harper’s Magazine 
gives one about the same shock one experiences in 
receiving a letter from a friend abroad who we know 
has died since it left him a few days ago in the full vigor 
of life. 
combination, Mr. Gibson was perhaps without a rival. 


In his peculiar field of artist and naturalist in 


He was only about forty-five years old. 


* * 


As will be seen from the following communication, 
poor Brooklyn continues to suffer from the pernicious 
activity of certain misguided Philistines who seem to 
imagine that their mission on earth is to attend to the 
art of the municipality : 

To the Editor of The Art Amateur. 

SiR: There has lately been erected near the entrance 
to Prospect Park a statue of General Warren, which has been 
placed on a pedestal that might shock the sense of fitness of an 
ordinary stone-cutter. The statue, which is said to be a replica 
of that at Gettysburg, is better than most of the municipal pos- 
sessions of the sort. It isa standing figure of bronze, of heroik 
size ; the pose is natural and not ungraceful; and although we 
should be able to afford an original work, we should have pro- 
vided it with a pedestal that would not detract from its effect. 
But that which has been constructed is an iil-proportioned block 
of granite, supported by smaller blocks, exactly like those that 
may be seen exhibited as samples of material in a marble yard. 
There is an ugly moulding, badly placed, and a plain, inscribed 
bronze plaque, to which in itself no objection can be taken, but 
which also is placed without any sense of propriety. This 
wretched affair is said to have been designed by Miss Vinnie 
Ream ; but any hewer of gravestones at Greenwood Cemetery 
might have done better. It is time that we hadan Advisory Com- 
mittee on Art in Brooklyn, for there is evidence of a desire to fill 
the plaza and other public places with whatever may come to 
hand ; and these things, once erected, are hard to be got rid of. 

BROOKLYNITE. 
+ * 


IN Harper's Magazine for August, Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart contributes a valuable article about the original 
portraits that Gilbert Stuart painted of George Wash- 
ington from life. It is commonly understood that there 
are three of these—viz., the full bust known as the 
‘Vaughan” picture; the whole-length, or ‘“ Lans- 
downe,” now in the possession of Lord Rosebery . and 
the vignette head called the “ Atheneum” (Boston) 
picture. Mr. Hart undertakes to prove that the 
“Lansdowne” portrait is a replica of the painting in 
the gallery of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
His chief argument rests on the discovery that the 
Philadelphia picture bears Stuart’s signature (with the 
significant date 1796), and that it is one of the only two 
paintings the artist is known to have signed—the other 
one being the portrait of a certain Nancy Pennington. 
The letter of the Marquis of Lansdowne acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of his picture was not written until 
March 5, 1797—nearly a year after it is known that 
Washington sat to Stuart for the first time. 

>» , * 

STARTING with these facts, Mr. Hart makes out a 
strong case, albeit to establish his point he has to con- 
vict The Father of American Portrait Painting of the sin 
most abhorred by The Father of his Country. He con- 
siderately recalls that Stuart was getting old, and he 
cites some curious illustrations of the fallibility of human 
memory; but he pointedly remarks that ‘ Stuart was 
not a very reliable man, and may have had a direct ob- 
ject and a selfish motive in making it appear that his 
only other original portrait of Washington, aside from 
the one he owned himself, was out of the country,” add- 
ing that “Stuart had lived a prodigal life, and in his 
old age was very poor. * 

+ * 

SOMETHING pretty strong like that certainly is needed 
to meet the force of the following certificate by Stuart 
which accompanies the Landsdowne picture : 

‘In looking over my papers to find one that had the signa- 
ture of George Washington, I found this, asking me when he 
should sit for his portrait, which is now owned by Samuel Will- 
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HE commanding position 
which French sculpture 
no less. than French 

* painting, has taken in 
modern art is due to the 
successful harmonizing 

of two opposing ten- 
dencies, that to realism, 

on the one hand, and 
to style, on the other. 
Sculpture began in 


with the decoration of the great cathedrals, and 
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eturned, in the case of Auguste Rodin, to some 


like the spirit in which it set out—a realistic, 


story-telling spirit, seeking to interest tl 
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en with dramatic grouping, picturesque play of 


shade, action, expression ; a spirit which sub 
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‘Chant du Départ,” the classic restraint of 


Carpeaux’s “* Danse,” as well as to the more obvious 


examples of Chapu, Dubois, St. Marceaux, and Mercié 
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*MATERNITY.”” FROM THE MARBLE GROUP BY 
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HECTOR LEMAIRE, 


hich we have illustrated in previous numbers of the mag- 


Jur readers will also rec ull Carpeaux’s * b« 


Quarters of the World Supporting the Earth” which 


is been illustrated in The Art Amateur his famous 


aliowed himself a freer use « 


group is almost too exuberant, too full of life 
ind movement to suit the severe French tast 

but movement has since been pushed mucl 
farther, especially by Boucher in his “* Running 


Group,” of which our initial vignette gives 


idea. Boucher himself, however, has turned 


to a problem more strictly sculpturesque in 
his “* La Terre,” a colossal, nude laborer taking 
iheavy rock on his shovel In this last statue 
he action is sustained, not momentary, and it 
is much easier for the spectator to ignore the 
inevitable contrast between the Suggested 
movement and the immovable mass which 
expresses it. But this sense of lifeless weight 
the spectator must be helped to rid himself 
of; and the thing cannot be done by any me- 
chani il cleverness of poise ; every mus¢ le 
must be in harmonious movement, as in “ La 
Terre,” as 1n Frémiet's * Jeanne D Arc,” So 
that we are nowhere confronted by the ip- 
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ead mass. 


pearance of a ¢ Obviously this is 


the more difficult the slighter the movement 


to be represented ; si less the appar 


ent contradiction between the means and the 


aim, and the easier the spect itor’s part « f the 
work, the more is required of the sculptor. 
We are brought back to sculptural conditions 
even when what we wish at the outset is to 
approac h as near as possible to life 


This truth has, perhaps, been made too 
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much of by some of the most celebrated of 


Dubois’s fine fig- 
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modern French sculptors 
ures of “ Charity” and “ Faith,” * Meditation” 
and * Military Courage” that guard the tomb 


he a 


of General Lamoricitre are usually felt to 
little lacking in vitality, and probably because 
the sculptor has held aloof too strictly from 
the emotional, the picturesque. If Dubois 


f accent, had not 


so thoroughly subordinated each figure to the effect 
of the ensemble, it is possible that his splendid group 
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ore inspiring and not less admirable as pure 
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ORIGINAL BY RAOUL CHARLES VERLET. 


Louis Ern 


est Barrias, a man of great but undecided 


talent, takes us further toward realism in his charming 


statue of Mozart as a child. Here there is no general- 


ee 
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izing of forms by omitting details. 


Action, expression, 


vitality are sought for and to a wonderful degree at- 


tained; still we feel that stvle, and the style 
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school, not that sort which “is the man,” was 
most in the sculptor’s mind. 
we illustrate, Hector Lemaire’s ‘* Maternity” and 
Langon’'s “ Age of lron” owe almost all of 
their effect to the qualities of the school—to 
the feeling for mass for line, for “* ensemble,” 
supported by adequate knowledge and sincere 
though not often very profound sentiment. 
From the point of view of the sculptor, such 
work may be said to be highly respectable. 
To the public it is much more, as it illustrates 
and gives expression to our common human 
feelings gracefully and with dignity. It is 
genre, but without vulgarity or triviality. The 
bas-relief portrait of Baudry by Chaplain is a 
good example of a class of work in which the 
school excels. 
Auguste Rodin, whose characteristic por- 
1 
I 


\ 


trait busts of M. Antoine Proust, forme 
French Minister of Fine Arts, we illustrate, is 
the most romantic, the most realistic of modern 
French sculptors. His delight in the pictur- 
esque contrast of high lights and dark shadows 
is seen in his habit of leaving the ragged 
edges of the clay where he Stops off. model- 
ling, in his treatment of hair and beard, and 
in the sharp accents which he introduces 
at every opportunity. Yet, unlike the Gothic 
sculptors, whom otherwise he so much re- 
sembles, he can make effective use of large 
and slightly modulated surfaces, and he has 
an excellent sense of proportion. He is in- 
tent on his idea ; and a§ that idea is a new 
one, drawn fresh from nature, he must pre- 
sent it naturalistically. To repeat a well-known 
motive demands. skill, grace, intelligence, and 
a certain amount of originality, which must 
not be so much as to obscure the idea, but 
must be sufficient to give it piquancy and 
novelty. These are the qualities which are 
almost invariably to Le found in’ medern 
French sculpture, even in the child’s head by 
Verlet, for instance ; it is all that one has a 
right to expect, and something more. But 
Rodin does not start with established ideas, 


the common property of all the world. His 
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ideas, like the figures in which he embodies them, are 
of his own making. They must stand a double test 
therefore. They vary from what is current and received : 
they have no right to do so, if they are nottruer. And 
they may be truer in a small, superficial and imperti- 
nent way; if this be all, they 

must be condemned, It seems 
tous that they stand both tests. 
‘hey keep closer to the facts of 
life than any academical works, 
they are much more realistic ; 
vet they are broadly conceived, 
the real difference being that 
Rodin works from the actual 
individual life of the model to 
a new general conception, 
while the academic sculptor 
takes his general motive as he 
finds it, putting more or less 
life into it according to his 
strength. Sucha head as that 
before us, for example, is evi- 
dently not modelled upon the 
lines of some other piece of 
sculpture from which the artist 
has learned ** how to make a 
head.” It is done with that 
single-minded attention to the 
model which occasionally as- 
tonishes us in the work of 
wholly untrained persons. But 
as in those cases, :t is the idea, 
not the outward form that 
strikes us; and Rodin has 
been able to retain this native 
interest in his subject, a/though 
he has acquired very great 
skill. Usually, the amateur BAS-RELIEF 
who makes an expressive like- 

ness loses that gift in ac quir- 

ing the ability to draw or model correctly. It is a re- 
markable talent that can combine proportion and ex- 


n any degree; when there is so much of 


pressiveness 
harmony and variety of particular and relative truth as 
in Rodin’s work we must recognize the man who _ pro- 
reason, howe er, 


duces it asa us. For this vet 
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PORTRAIT OF PAUL BAUDRY BY CHAPLAIN. 


English school 


in the pictures of the “ ear y 
notable Haskett-Smith gallery of Morlands was 
Christie’s the other day, and brought good pric 
highest, $5250, given by the dealer McLean f 
Cherry Sellers,” almost equalling the 
($5500) paid for a Morland ist summer at t 
sale by Mr. Sedelmever for ** The Visit 
Child at Nurse,” a pretty picture, shi 


humble cottage interior and a shy litt 
who evidently fails to recognize her n 
the finely dressed lad ho is coaxi 


come to her. Other 
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lands in the Haskett-Smith collectior 


* Death of the Fox.” $1575, to D 


(sold in 1564 for 9735); * Landsca} 
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Cart,” to Philpot, $682; Temptati 
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humorous episode of the John Gilpin 
Wilson, $1680; “Interior of a Sta 
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1840 for $966 


Buying 
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Wreckers,” to Fraser, $2730 (sold in 1 
$932). These are all small canvases. 
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After a spirited contest, Mr. Wallis 

Romney’s “ Viscountess Melville,” on 
finest of the Bonar portraits, for $630 
other excellent Romney was the “ Mrs 


Sonar; it went to Frickenhaus for 
Lawrence's “Mrs. Anastasia Bonar” | 
$3570 (Temple). The examples of R¢ 
were “Lady Waldegrave,” 


$5512 (sold in 1842 for $3857), and 
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imposing modern edifice in ill 
Among the great domical structures of 
; t ranks next to St. Peter’s of Rome. The old 
1 ( ithedral of the same name was destroyed by 
fire of London in 1666. Wren begun the 
iilding in 1675, and lived to see it completed 
It is in the Italian style, and perhaps would 
hy ynsidered very extraordinary but for the superb 
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4 now as to the placing all this tonnage of glass 
( 8 roduces these effects of richness 2” ; 





the saucer domes were left by Wren coated 
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with stucco, being brick domes underneath We've Chet he ent ’ not only had they to display 
cut away the stucco, covered the bricks with cement 1d natter of color, but they had to con- 
and inserted in the cement these opaque glass tessera ider the elfes f light in the placing of each tessera, 
or cubes.” Ho 1 Were at work ? 

“And where precisely does Mr. Richmond come in ? | oO 

“Mr. Richmond drew the plan ot the pictures, ane \ © s «i ¢ Sse ? 
the workmen worked from that and to his co He l 5 ) s of You know 
drew his cartoons in colored chalks, full size t r ¢ egil » of a new industry 

“That must | entailed an enormous amount of H p? ft ( ches main I sup 
vork on him ? ? 

‘Enormous! replied Mr. Powell, emphasizing ea ¢ ined Mr, Powell, * why it 
syllable so as to give its full value to the adject He hould 1 f tl external decoration of 
had to build a studio specially for it.’ yuilding [ othing s ell adapted to our at- 

In the pastels did Mr. Richmond only luniy ‘ el 1€1 e mater Is everlasting Noth- 
ing can touch it You havea range 
f color vhich 1s practica un- 
ite You can get endiess col 
In combinatio ith terra 
ta 1 VOULC prod ce the most 
ivnificent effect t t couk e 
gine Phe spect of London 
g e changed togetie Lon- 
would be a blaze of color in- 
stear I mut aurt place 

\ne e mosaic wont foul or 
change color ? 

l I | ‘ ( Ki in eXIst- 
ence ca Il ( it ( that 
is present in the atmosphere 

But ceme ? 

| its been the ¢ IX, Of COUrse 
but is pinkish cement we use 
won | vo black This cement, we 
believe Wl ve everlasting in is 
color d durabilit We've made 
very Careful experiments, and t ere’s 
absolutely no lead in it Mir. Rich- 
moi exposed some of it mn he 
open air of his gardet through 
the nter Of 1894-95 na it 

sit iffected Bes ts, 
Ve tested it chem \ ind we 
b eve it to be solutel Wn pe ish- 





domes, for exam- 
eee cee PORTRAIT OF M. ANTOINE PROUST. BY AUGUSTE RODIN, 
r dome is mere ivery 
me \ sauce upside ENCIE ' ' 
esses it exactly. There 
I vem in the roof of tl 
each of them measures 27 feet across cok ol in S exact Where ea tlie cube orl 
Ss nothing corresponding to them external should go? ( 
ely cart on the idea of the dome ? He o neil I s ol 
eplied Mr. Powell It is a sham ceiling I ha seen it stated somewhere it the ( 1 
e whole of St. Paul's is one big sham, f vere in thei \ rtists ? 
But I don’t want to run down Wren, for Well, they had tos their colors, of urs 
idmirer of Wren ( | to put nin tl right places c ) 
) s to the mosaics ?’ nen »> draw with those cole red cubes ¢ ssceTa ° 
ire entirely of glass, in small pieces ittle id of rawing vith a paint-brus Het nu St 
vlass set in cement.” them t work i this p toyvrap H vine « 
equest Mr. Powell got me a slab of pinkisl side will be Mr. Richmond's cartoc¢ Chet heit ( 
four inches by three, with thirty-six of these feet lies the box of cubes ranged in separate partit S » 


‘Just like a case of composing type ¢ 
Yes. They take a tracing of the cartoor ind thet 

paste the tracing the pink cement. With a brad-avw gy 
or other sharp instrument they prick out the outlines — s 
with holes made through the tracing in the pink cement f 

“ That seems mechanical work enough ? 

* Yes, but they have to choose the right shades of the vi 
color in blues, greens, or what not. ivor 

Here Mr. Powell handed me a tray containing 4 big _ put 
assortment of opaque glass in ill shades of green. oil 





cost of ood casts 18 


it 


times very considerable especially 
if ¢ have to be transported any 
distance Reduced copies are usu- 

vo SS Full-sized busts 


ted statues cost in New 


York anywhere from 
Medici t 


three dollars 
y fifteen for 
bust of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles costs ten dollars; that 


Melos, three. 


of the Ve is of 

** Masks that is, the faces of we 

Know Statues ! ery mucn 

( eraging on 50 cents 
$1.50 I full-sized Venus of 

\I sts fit aotars SO oes 


ey t s David and Gondrou’s 
“ on ( na- 
i es ma be had tor four 
e ( hands and feet cost trom fitty 
( efs after Della Robbia 
vn ‘ ‘ d irs ea When- 
S r s should « ogether to 
pla ich t ork, even if 
t But the student working 
ct » rec up His ex 
l & casts for If he 
} should i¢ 
l s¢ Plaster of Paris shoul ‘ 
free from lumps and grit It shor he 
( rus When mixed with wate 
raul ittle salt be added, and ma 
‘ f é by the addition of little isin- 
i O or glue, which converts it. int 
\ i e rendered hard by application 
' ite it may be coated with wax dissolve 
rpent the be lightly baked in an oven to 
( upproaching that of ivory. A way of 
ri ist that is adopted by many artists is to 


of petroleum until it absorbs all the 
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THE FINISHING OF REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 

AFTER spending much time and labor on a piece of 
repoussé work, the amateur may be much discouraged 
and disappointed on comparing the unshapely piece of 
tarnished and cement-besmeared metal, over which he 
has spent his precious spare moments, with the glittering, 
gold-like piece of brass work, highly polished copper, or 
silver that he has seen offered for sale. But as all that 
glitters is not gold, so the work put upon the glittering 
metal may be no finer than or even equal to that upon 
his own. Nevertheless, there is no reason why the best 
work should not be “finished” or 
‘set,’ as itis called, equally well 
with the poorer work, and it is even 
possible for the amateur to put such 
a finish to his own work as shall 
be like the setting to the jewel, 
giving full effect to its beauties. As 
the true repoussé work is already 
complete, the amateur may still lay 
claim to the artistic portion as his 
very own, while having no hesita- 
tion in handing over the work of 
making up to a professional man, 
who, with steam power at his com- 
mand and all necessary imple 
ments, will be able to do what it 
lies in the power of few amateurs 
to do. 

Of course tastes vary very much 
in regard to the depth of color, 
the shade of lacquers, and so on 
that should be put upon the work. 
If the piece of metal is to be bent 
or hammered into any particular 
shape—as, for instance, a candle- 
stick or a tray—this must be accom- 
plished before the polishing and 
lacquering is done; for after the 
metal is once polished it must not 
be hammered or bent any more. 
But supposing the amateur to in- 
tend his “chef d’ceuvre” to be a 
flat panel, for mounting on a book- 
cover, or for the back of a sconce, 
or a girandole, it is best to describe 
the tinishing of such an one here, 
and afterward consider the various 
shapes into which the metal may 
be twisted before polishing. The 
first thing to do is to get rid of all 
the cement, pitch, or other matter 
that may adhere to the work. This 
may be done by heating the metal, 
taking care not to burn the pitch on 
to it, and then washing it in tur- 
pentine. No doubt long before this 
stage has been reached it will have 
been observed that hammering, and 
especially matting, a ground hard- 
ens the metal and often causes 
lumps to rise where an even surface 
is required. To remove these de- 
fects the metal must be softened by 
a process called annealing, which, 
together with planishing, will prove 
to be one of the amateur’s greatest 
difficulties, that can be overcome 
by experience only. For this pur- 
pose manufacturers use an oven 
called a muffle, but in lieu of this an- 
other plan may be adopted. Make 
a good coke fire, large enough to 
receive the metal, and entirely conceal it in the glowing 
coke. Witha forge there will be very little difficulty in 
doing this, but even without such a convenience, a red 
hot coke fire, especially with the aid of a pair of bellows, 
can soon be made in an ordinary grate. Leave the 
metal thus until the fire has gone out and the embers 
are cold, when the plate will be found quite soft and 
tractable. Silver is the most difficult metal to manage, 
and the first attempt may not be successful ; but copper 
and brass are easily softened. Now, if the repoussé 
work has been done very carefully and evenly, it will be 
quite possible to remove any unevenness simplv_ by 
bending it with the fingers wherever necessary, thus 
flattening the work quite sufficiently for ordinary pur- 
poses. But if there is a “ buckle” in it—that is to say, if 
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one portion is expanded by hammering more than an- 
other portion, so that when pressed the buckled part 
will spring backward or forward, a much more elaborate 
process isnecessary. For this, which is called “ planish- 
ing,” it is necessary to have a solid, flat, smooth plate of 
iron, or else a block of stone or of very hard wood at hand, 
upon which the metal must be hammered with a box- 
wood mallet. This hammering must be upon all the 
large, flat surfaces, with small bits of hard wood placed 
in the interstices between different portions of the 
design. By this means the whole may be rendered 
tolerably even. But in the case of a tea-tray, where the 





“JOAN OF ARC, BY EMMANUEL FREMIET. 


” 


SEE ** TENDENCIES OF FREN( H SCULPTURE, 


flat chasing must all be made to lie quite even, instead 
of standing up in a convex lump or sinking down in a 
hollow, the outer part, which has been prevented from 
expanding by the edge, or by not being worked upon, 
must now be hammered on the iron plate with a bright- 
faced hammer, going round and round, each blow just 
avoiding the spot where the last was given, gradually 
increasing the circle of blows. By this means the outer 
parts will be expanded as much as the inner parts, until 
all are of one even height or level. The blows should 
fall around, not upon, the buckled portion. ‘As_ this 
part of the ‘work is, as already stated, exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and only to be learnt by much practice, it will be 
quite excusable on the part of the amateur to leave it to 
professional hands. However, if he does attempt it, let 


him keep on patiently hammering, and he will find 
practice will teach him much more than he could 
from any books, however practical. 

Having thus flattened or set the work, it isnow nx 
sary to give it some one of the various finishes w 
are put upon metals. Let us first consider * dippi 
as applied to brass. The object to be treated must 
be boiled in a strong solution of common soda o1 


] 


ash, to cleanse it from all trace of grease; from 


time it leaves the solution every care must be take: 


avoid fingering the face, or the part of the article 


is to be brightened. Have in readiness a strong g 


s 


earthenware vessel large enoug 


receive the object, fitted w 
cover to keep In the fumes 
not in use. This must be 
with aquafortis, or, as it is « 
in the tr ide, i dipping acid 
liquid must be renewed from 
to time, the old acid which has 
its power being put into an 
earthenware vessel, to be use 
‘ pickle” for cleaning the brass 
fore soldering or steam polis! 
This operation should be car 


bric k, tile, or cement floor, a g 
sink and a supply of running w 
and also a tub of clean water 

quantity of boxwood, mahogan 
beech sawdust will be require: 
drying purposes, and this shou 
warmed on a hot plate, as it 
then more quickly dry the n 


and much of the success dep 


All trace of iron must be most « 


fully avoided, for if the a 
touched with iron, colored st 
will be deposited on the b 


Take the cleansed | 





rass and p 
it into the aquafortis, carefully 
mersing every portion ; immed 
transfer it into the tub of 

then put it under the tap and 


it thoroughly, and, lastly, dry 


in the warm sawdust, all the 


taking care to avoid handlit 


front of the object under treatn 


Practice only will tell how lor 
expose the metal to the effe 
the acid, but all possible des] 
must always be used, espe 
when taking it out of the a 
that the atmosph« re may not 
time to affect the surface. 
process will give a clean, \¢ 
surface, which may be relieve 
burnishing the prominent point 
W. E. J. GAWTHOR 
oes 
ONLY ina gallery lighted f 
the top can pictures be seen t 
vantage. The light should be 
trolled by means of blinds 
shutters, so that it can be inc 
ed or diminished at pleas 
Glitter on the pictures with tl 
flection from the window ot 
light can be avoided. The 
which regulate the proper pri 
tion and angle of light can be 
down with absolute certaint 
ought hardly be necessary to add that no gallery sl! 


be constructed without consultation with one com] 


to advise on the proportions adapted to a gallei 
the size to be erected; but from the lack of suc! 
vice, necessary conditions, determined by fixed la 


optics, are often ignored by the builder. 


GLOVES seem to be a necessity with some 
carvers who have tender skins. These should 
“Gants de Suéde.” They should be two or three 
larger than those for ordinary wear ; for if at all 
they confine and restrain the free action of the 
and will cause cramp. But whether gloves are wé 


not, it is advisable to have a piece of thick, soft | 


two or three inches wide buttoned over the wrists. 


on in a well-ventilated shed wit 


upon the speed of the operat 
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DESIGNS IN RENAISSANCE STYLE FOR MARQUETRY AND PYROGRAPHY, REPRODUCED FROM MODERN GERMAN WORK. 
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THE RISE OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


HE historical method has been 
more frequently abused in 
dealing with® painting than 
with any other subject. To 

ad 


the readers of some books by 


well-known authors it must 





appear that the object of 
studying art is to be able 
to classify painters in schools and periods, and that 
it is more important to trace the influence of tradi- 
tion from one school to another than to determine 
what gives each its peculiar value. But we may take 
up the history of painting or of any branch of it in an- 
other spirit, and attempt to show how, in each period, 
with certain means and certain aims, results were 
reached that are still worthy of study. This is what it 
is proposed to do in this chapter with regard to the his- 
tory of landscape. We shall not trouble ourselves 
much about the continuity of our narrative. Indeed, it 
is beginning to be felt in every important branch of his- 
torical study that to trace a single series of events is not 
enough. Thus the landscape art of the far East had 
arrived a thousand years ago at nearly the same point 
attained in Europe four hundred years later; and yet 
not until our own time has that art of China and Japan 
had any traceable effect on the art of Europe and 
America. We must not look for any regular series of 
events, each produc ed by the one immediately preced- 
ing it. There have been all sorts of local develop- 
ments, some constantly affecting one another; others 
continuing quite independent of one another for cen- 
turies. It will be impossible in a short essay to do 
more than glance at the most important of these. 

It will be as well to clear out of the way, to begin 
with, another widespread error, It is often held that 
what is called the landscape sense is wholly modern, 
that * the ancients” derived no such pleasure as we do 
from natural landscape, and therefore could have had 


no landscape art. This, put as it usually is, is far too 





“ BURIAL AT SEA OF THE BODY OF SIR DAVID 
WILKIE.” BY J. M. W. TURNER. 


{ID THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) 


Wilkie died on board a steamer off Gibraltar, on June 1, 184:; the coffin 


was lowered at night into the sea. 


sweeping an assertion. We would not compare the 
slight indications of landscape in an Egyptian or Assy- 
rian wall decoration or a Greek vase drawing with a fine 
Corot; yet that those early drawings and colored sculp- 
tures conveyed to some extent the same feelings we 
may reasonably infer from contemporary literature. 
Only these feelings were not then as distinct as they 
have become with us. We have made landscape an 
art apart. The ancient painters seldom thought of it 
except as a background for figures of gods or men or 
animals. The Greeks, indeed, went farther and fre- 
quently symbolized the landscape or an_ important 
element, such as a stream or mountain, by a figure. 
Sut there can be little doubt that the mask of Achelous, 
placed as it often is in reliefs to indicate the source of a 
stream, conveyed to the Athenian the idea of water 
gushing from the foot of a rock, or that the head of 
Arethusa on the coins of Syracuse reminded the inhabi- 
tants of the fountain of the same name. One of the 
reasons, though not the ofily one, why two of the most 
beautiful figures of the Parthenon sculptures are sup- 
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posed to represent earth and sea is that even to us they 
suggest the appearance of the waves running up be- 
tween rocky promontories. We have no right to sup- 
pose that the feeling for landscape did not exist be 

cause it was not as fully and clearly expressed in art as 
itis with us. The proof that it did exist is to be found 
in many - passages 

of Homer, of the 

Bible, the Egyptian [ eee 

tales lately publish- 
ed by Mr. Petrie, 
and other ancient 
authors, which we 
cannot here Stop to 
quote, 

The diftic ulty of 
rendering objects in 
perspective seems 
to have been the 
great stumbling- 
block in the way of 


these ancient ar- 





tists. The Egyp- 
lan got over it by 
giving his flat, neat- 
ly laid-out gardens 
with their fish- 
ponds andcanals, in 
plan, while his fruit 
trees and vines are 
shown in elevation, 
and his houses in 
section. His land- 
scape is a sort of 
inve ntory of the 
things that he 


owned; yet we 


Of € ve la scape i fa 
need not doubt that 
he received pleas 
ure from it) apart 
from the feeling cf ownership. The Assyrian, who 
had to fight against the mountaineers on his_ bor- 


ders, most frequently gave his landscape in eleva- 
tion. In his colored reliefs hills rise above hills and 


trees above trees, with warriors marching among them. 
The conical form of the hills is repeated on a smaller 
scale for that of the rocks that cover them. This prin 
ciple of the repeution of a ste reotype d form, to give the 
idea of multiplicity of detail, was in use in Europear 
art down to the beginning of the Renaissance period, 
The Greeks, preoccupied about the figure, gave only 
very abstract rendering of the character of the back- 
ground, A single rock did duty for mountainous 
landscape, a tree with four or five branches and a score 
or so of leaves for a forest, 
an urn with water flowing 
from it, or, as we have 
seen, the mask of a river- 
god suggested a stream. 
In a vase drawing, a sun- 
rise at sea is represented by 
Apollo and his horses ap- 
pearing half above the ho- 
rizon, while a lot of winged 
boys diving from the sky 
into the sea represent the 
stars which are setting. It 
is hardly necessary to say 
that similar analogies be- 
tween natural and human 
forms and motions have 
been frequently introduced 
by landscape painters down 
to the present day to 
heighten or give point to 
the sentiment which they 
would express. 

The vase drawings are 
mostly in outline, sometimes 
with a massing of black See SUN 
to indicate a difference of 
values ; but, judging from 
Pompeian — wall-paintings, 
the Greek pictures, of which they were imitations, must 
have attempted modelling. This probably resulted 
from the painting of theatrical scenery, which was built 
up and roughly painted to look like nature on the prin- 
ciple already noted, of making an artificial rock stand 
for a mountain. If this be so, every element of ancient 





“WOODY LANDSCAPE.” BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA, 








landscape has been derived from work in the round, 
line being due to the incision made in the marbk 
separate the subject from the background, the col 
being only such as was applied to statues and re 


and the modelling resulting from the applicatio 


brighter or darker colors to give increased etlect t 


A ARSED 


D iste th Lan S very Weatl ar 
sidered the f 
play of light and shade on the projections and ¢ 
of a solid body. People accustomed to see these n 
applied to the treatment of the round would 
, 
understand Vas mean en vere ap 





Perhaps the first effect peculiar to the flat repr - 





tation of objects was due, in Europe, to the 
brilliant mosaics or gilding in the background 
standing for the bright sky and distance, had the 
of throwing the figure forward. It is curious t 
find it in use at about the same time in Byzantir 
in Far Eastern religious painting But the Chines 
uready developed an advanced style of landscape 
ing in vater-colors, which to Ss, as We see it mal 


RISING IN A MIST.” BY J. M. W. TURNER. x 





(IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON,) 


Japanese imitations (there are a few good early ¢ } 
examples in the British Museum), looks far more n 8 
than anything that appeared in Europe for cer 5 4 
after. How this romantic, impressionistic sch Bs 
landscape arose at so early a date in China we ha 4 
present, no means of knowing for certain, but w« ’ § 
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te, there is nothing in European art of t 


that the possession of India ink and paper and 


it of using the brush instead of the pen had 


to do with it, on the side of technique, and that 


and arduous travels of the Buddhist missionaries 


reat mountain ranges that separate India fron 


t the fashion of depic ting mountain scenery, At 


1e Same 
h later period that gives to us 


in impression of wild, natural 


is the landscapes of the Sesshin 


f Japan, which admittedly con- 


e ancient Chinese traditions 


Middle 


ype, throughout the 
e topographic landscape, de 
m ancient practice, continued 


yp in the way that was laid out 
hen the first broad distinction 
served between the dark fore- 


ind the bright sky. | is soon 


ne between the two 
hill that while 


ht and dark he ped 





relief (as in the ancient wall 
gs, of which the tradition §re- 
ough they themselves were 
) less and less of contrast was 
rin the distance. All this was 
own to the Chinese, who were 
tter designers of mountains, 
ees, clouds, and water. But at 
nning of the Renaissance period “DIDO RI 
progress had_ be made in 
it two distinct tendencies be 
r ind Nor rn painters 
1 it 
itors evan Oo pp i N= 
i to tl study of itural 
ile the Italians, t ) 
is stl nost 1) CTO l anc Mt settir 
studying light rather tl forn Che t 
t continua intlue | \¢ i 
the difference is marke ) eel ¢ 
mapping ot att i forms 1 i drawing 
the comparatively loose ane ireless Massing 
S ii rocks, WIth an eve to ther tmos eri 
stly, by Titian or Leonare two streams 
vere mingled again by the time landscape 


art) apart. 


Ruysdael, 
Claude ill 
| the over- 

| 


neation of de- 
the northern 
es,” and. all 
re at repre- 
the effect of 
n form than 
tract form itself. 
rogress ot land- 
the present 
as been mainl 
same direction. 


(| more impor- 





is been attached 
icing of an ob- 
the landscape, 
less to the «¢ X- 


re of that ob- 





€ reason is that 
t of the land- 
s a whole de- 
1 the relations 
jects in it, not 
peculiarities or 
it appear only 
study each ob- 
irately. The 
5S must be be- 
ts; but of the 


s kinds of facts 


e observed 
scape, those of light--whose relations constitute 
call aérial perspective —are, to the Caucasian 
st important. Whether the trees on a distant 
iks or maples makes little difference in our esti 
f the distance of that hill. Whether the leaves of 
rtree are serrated, or lobed, or palmate has but a 
ffect on the appearance of recession of branch 


ranch. This we find to be due largely to the 


of air, more or less moist, that is more or less 
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opaque, through which the ht reflected from these 


lig 
br hes h ' . . , bar thaw ates 
Dranches has to come to reach our eves. By the greatel 


or less intensity of the light received from them we can 


judge of the distance of o yjects even when the form 
of those objects cannot be made out, and when, con- 


sequently, oun knowle der of linear perspective is of no 


use to us. But it is of most importance in looking at 





ILDING CARTHAGE.” 


ALLE 
» R M vn t I y 
“4 tw ‘ paintings ( 
t } a t ea f 
i scape ) id judge of e aistan Ss of inv’s 
\ pat of pa ylue may be ver Impress TT t 
t » Te irt Of a mountain range fil miles 
1 ) qui otherwise if we jude by its tone that it 
art of a painted fence fifty yards awa Sti it 1s 
\ degre s that these facts of light have « t ve rec 
orTNIzEr is of such great import ce l ascape 
Turner. in. his tirst period Rousseau and the other 
Barbizon painters, even Corot in his early studies ive 





FROM THE PAINTING BY COROT, 


“LAKE NEMI.” 


attention to the individual character of objects 


mot 


Che English pre-Raphaelites held for atime to the most 


minute study of natural detail. But with a few excep- 


tions al! have finally come to see that the essential thing 


is to get the relations of light of important masses 
correct. Turner’s later work is, so far as it represents 


based on such relations. Corot’s much-admired 


nature, 
effects depend on a very close study of them. The 


landscapes of Monet, which have served as examples for 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. M. W. 
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so many of r younger painters, give only the loosest 
ind most general indications of outline, but come so 
near to nature’s hues and values as to be, at times, 
i st isive. In the work of the three last-named 
painters, not only are color and light relied upon to give 


some eftect i realit hut thev are frequently the main 














sources of the harmony, without which a painting could 
not be called a work of art. The last 
two especl have grea de\ ‘loped 
e sense of harmony in a@rial tones; so 
re indeed, that it may be feared 
vut few of their professed admirers can 
at all appreciate what is most admirable 
in their work. But, in the last case, the 
advance has been made at the cost of 
a very considerable loss of character 
and grace in drawing. It is to be doubted 
that any man, of whatever talent or ge 
nius, will go any farther in this direc- 
tion. We may look for a return to the 
study of abstract form, and perhaps to 1 
igl abstract style of landscape, in 
which the painter's 1 will be to give 
withou much detail, characteristic 
masses, placed in their true relations of 
light. and subtly harmonious both in 
form and color ROBERT JERVIS. 
| , wr ( Vp \Z 
LONDON 
TURNER, 
AMONG the mar nunadreds of artists 
i England every vear, how many, 
ive ever found their way 
p Forest ? Of course, they go 
t e Surrey | s ind explore the be tu 
ties of the country round about Dorking 
S Birket Foster and so many other Eng 
s N d its colony of painters, as 
! shrines, naturally claim a visit 
I t ) pping Forest has been hitherto un- 
Latt ever, some of the painters dwelling in the 
s of Hampstea the shady groves of St. John’s 
W oo 1 Eppi oy Forest not only an 
exc ts clec economical neighborh« od for the 


pullding ot studios, 
half an hour of 


the Liverpool Street 


within 


station of the creat 
metropolis, but a new, 
beautiful, and compara- 
tively unexploited 

, 


sketching 


ground at 
their very doors. 

To the average Lon- 
doner the name of Ep- 
ping Forest conjures up 
hordes ot 


visions’ of 


bank holiday *Arrys 





Ti \rriets, making 
the country hideous by 
their rowdyism; but 
what remains of this 
element keeps to a few 
peaten ti cks, and the 


beauty of 


stillness and 
most of the vast acres 
of this lovely forest re- 
main undisturbed from 


one year’s end to the 





The forests of Ep- 
ping and Hainault, 
which adjoin, are among 
the oldest in England. 


They are richly wooded 


and full of beautifully 
diversified scenery, of a 


character all their own. 


ire charming stretches of hill and dale, and wide 
ireas of deep and sombre 


growths of stately oaks and elms, and curious effects of 


forest gloom, wonderful 


4 


pollarded trees, recalling the days when the commoners 
in the villages round about had the right of “ lopping”’ 
the trees for firewood once a year 

The artist in search of the picturesque and the charac- 
teristic will do well to bear Epping and Hainault in mind, 


when next visiting the old country. CHAS. WELSH. 
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SOWL OF THE ARTAMATEUR COLOR STUDIES.* 
[PERSONS sending to the publisher for color studies 
which have appeared in back numbers of The Art 
Amateur are often disappointed at finding that the is- 
sue of the magazine in which they appeared is out of 
print, and that therefore the directions for the treatment 
of the studies are not to be had. To meet the needs of 
these numerous correspondents, we have decided to re- 
publish in the magazine some of these directions. The 
following are given in answer to special requests. ] 














PANSIES, BY BERTHA MAGUIRE. 


PANSIES. 
(THe Art AMATEUR StTupy, No. 5.) 

AFTER the outlines are drawn, runin the background. 
A good one can be made by mixing for the dark shade 
raw umber and yellow ochre, modifying if too bright 
with a little ivory black. For the light shade mix cobalt 
blue, yellow ochre and white. The light and dark shades 
can be gradually blended into each other. Get the dark 
purples of the flowers by mixing crimson lake and Ant- 
werp blue, varying the proportions for the warm and 
cold shades; add a little white for the lights. Mux the 
same colors with more or less white to get varieties of 
purple, mauve or lilac. For the bright brown shades 
use burnt Sienna painted into pale lemon yellow and 
shaded with mauve, darkened in the deepest tones with 
Vandyck brown. 
Shade the lemon 
yellow in the cen- 
tres of the flowers 
with raw Sienna. 
Paint the foliage 
with lemon yellow 
or pale lemon 
chrome, mixed 
with black for the 
yellowtones. Add 
emerald green 
with raw Sienna 
for the greener 
parts; use Ant- 
werp blue and raw 
Sienna for darkest 
touches. The 
flowers can be rep- 
resented as grow- 
ing in a pot, and 
this can be painted 
with scarlet ver- 
milion and raw Si- 
enna mixed and 
modified with ivory 
black. Put in the dark, sharp shadows with Vandyck 
brown; keep the shadows comparatively transparent, 
but let the high lights be loaded and opaque. 


CARNATIONS. BY VICTOR DANGON, 


CARNATIONS. 
(THe Art AMATEUR Stupy, No. 8.) 


FRENCH canvas with a slight tooth is most suitable for 
this study. For the red carnations, take burnt Sienna 
and crimson lake for the shadows, touching thern up at 
the last with brown madder. For the 
local tint mix crimson lake with scarlet 


touch in the red markings crisply with crimson lake and 
scarlet vermilion mixed. Endeavor to finish up the 
painting as you go along. Your work will be crisper 
and fresher than if constantly retouched. 

For the foliage take lemon yellow or pale lemon 
chrome, black and white for the pale yellow greens ; for 
the blue shades mix cobalt, yellow ochre and white ; 
for the darker shades, raw Sienna, chrome and a little 
Antwerp blue. For the darkest of all, use indigo and 
burnt Sienna. The background color can be obtained 
with black, white and a touch of Indian red to warm it. 
If painted thinly it may, to save time, be put on first 
over the whole of the canvas, but it must in this case be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the flowers are painted 
over it. 


AZALEAS. 
(THe ArT AMATEUR Stupy, No 


ALTHOUGH the original of this study was painted in 
water-colors, the same colors can be used for painting 
in oil, with a certain admixture of white. For the high 
lights, load onthe color freely. The general tone of the 
background is made with cobalt blue modified with 


ivory black and perhaps a touch of yellow ochre. For 
the dark shades, use cobalt, Venetian red, black and 
yellow ochre. The warm yellow tones will require a 


little cadmium and rose madder. To take off the 
crudeness of the white paint, and yet retain the cold, 
dead white of the flowers, mix with the silver or flake 
white a little rose madder, not enough to tinge it, but 
only to take off the rawness. Put in the shadows of the 
flowers with cobalt blue and yellow ochre, mixed in 
varying proportions, and match the tints in the picture 
itself. In the darkest parts, substitute raw umber for 
yellow ochre. for the touches of yellow on the flowers, 
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AZALEAS. BY BERTHA MAGUIRE, 














take pale lemon yellow. For the foliage, use yellow 
ochre, Antwerp blue, yellow madder, raw Sienna, raw 
umber, lemon yellow, black and rose madder. 


WILD ROSES. 
(THe Art AMATEUR Stupy, No, 115. 


UsrE for the background rose madder, chrome green 
No. 3 and zinnober No. I, not successively but simulta- 
neously, and without much mixing; plenty of white 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


finishing the leaves and stems, also in relieving the pale 
yellow, lemon and green stamens. If the backgroud 
tints are carried more or less on the half tints of the ros.s, 
the rose madder, whites and Naples yellow, the pet .|s 
required will come in the more harmoniously. Chri 

green No. 3 will be wanted on the right side of the vy: 

A little lemon and Naples yellow may be used on ° 
high light of the foreground. Use zinnober green for + \ 
leaves, with a little emerald added if you do not sec: re 





WII k I I A 
the delicate tone required The centres of the : 
need deep chrome and raw Sienna here and tl 
Wherever tints aretosoften into each other, they s} 


be painted at one sitting, or at least while they 
fresh. Preserve the sketchy style of the study and | 


the values correct. 


JACQUEMINOT ROSES. 
(TH Art A Ss "a 4.) 


DRAW the general features of 
tine pointed charcoal, sugg esting in outline the 


ugg 


CC mpositu 1 


and the individual position of the roses and leaves 
ting all detail at first. Secure the drawing by 
over the outlines with a little burnt Sienna and tur 
tine, using a flat-pointed sable brush. Take up the 
ground first, using yellow ochre, bone brown, whit 
a little permanent blue, adding burnt Sienna and 
black in the deepest shadows. The foreground in f 
of the basket is laid in with raw umber, white, a 





madder lake and permanent blue. The sharp touct 
light are added afterward. Paint the basket wit! 
low ochre, white, light red, a little permanent blue 


bone brown. When the crimson tone suggesting 5 


within is seen, use madder lake and bone brown « 


fied by a little ivory black. With such transparent - 


ors it is well to use a little siccatif de Courtray n 


with poppy-oil, the proportion being one drop of sic: tf 


to five of oil. It is better to lay 
general tone at first and to bring 








vermilion. For the cool light tints mix 
rose madder with white; where slightly 
purple, add a little cobalt. 

For the shadows of the yellow flowers 
use raw umber, cobalt and white. Be 
careful to block in the forms distinctly. 
For the light parts take pale lemon yel- 
low, adding a little white for the most 
brilliant lights. Paint the shadows thin- 
ly, and load the lights on freely ; work a 
very little scarlet vermilion into the shad- 
ows. When the painting jis partially dry 
—that is to say, in a “ tacky” condition— 


* A fiflly illustrated catalogue of Th Art 
Amateur color studies and pictures (with the 

















dimensions and price of each) will be sent free 
on application. Persons subscribing to the 
magazine any time from now until December 1 
will, on request, be allowed to choose from the 
catalogue $2.00 worth of color studies and 
pictures, free of charge. Any person sending one subscription 
in addition to his own may select studies and pictures to the 
value of $3 00, free of charge. As some of the subjects are 
nearly out of print, those persons who apply at once will 
stand the best chance of having all their selections supplied, 





BRANCH OF PEARS. BY MATHILDA BROWN. 


must, of course, be added. Raw and burnt Sienna and 
Vandyck brown may be used for the left side of the back- 
ground where these warm colors are apparent. The 
same colors may be used in connection with green in 





the details afterward, when the st 
‘ painting is partly dry. 
When painting the roses, put in at | 'st 
a flat tone made with madder lake, 
red, silver white, a little permanent 
qualified by a very little ivory black 
the shadows add burnt Sienna. The «l- 
low touches in the centre are made 
light cadmium, white and a little 
umber qualified with ivory black and | 
Sienna in the shadows. The green | 5 
are painted with Antwerp blue, w 
light cadmium, vermilion and ivory | 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. If 
the color of the red roses is not at 
obtained, glaze the first painting as 
lows: Oil out the whole surface h 
French poppy-oil ; then rub in pure 
der lake mixed with poppy-oil, usii 
stiff, flat bristle brush. If necess 
touch in the deeper shadows and hig ¢! 
lights again while the glaze is still wet. In case of 


glazing, add a very little siccatif de Courtray to th 


When the painting is finished, varnish with French ‘e- 


touching varnish, 
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PEARS. 


(THe A AMATEUR Stupy, No. 2.) 


primed to prevent the 
Roman can- 


good for 


a canvas sufficiently 


What 


CURIE 
sinking too much. 


is Cc illed 
vas 18 
the 
large brushes with a 


very 
purpose Us 


good spring in them 

After you have 
sketched the general 
outlines in charcoal, 
block in the shadows 
on the fruit. Let the 
shadows rather 
transgress their ap- 


i 
parent boundaries, « 
they will be too much 
curtailed when 
with the 
Do not at- 
tempt any 
ott when 


them in, but give 


blended 
lig] ts. 
softening 


first lay- 


ne 
ing 





g 
their distinct torn 
with care and pre 
cision. This can be 








F i ENA M 
er Only, put t 

l Ipe nellow | irs, set your palette w 1 raw 
raw Sienna, ivory black, lemon yellow and flake 

Keep the shadows comparative thin, and lay 

ights with unsparing hanc Get in the broad 

of light and shade, afterward blending anc 
ng with just the tint you see is needed. Do not 
he pigments about more than ts ibsolutely nec- 
ik you wish to preserve Drilhancy ind crispnes 
ilf tones are a mixture of lemon yellow with a 





wy black and raw Sienna. The shadows are 
sed of the same colors, with raw umber added. 
lite to the lemon yellow for highest lights; next 
nuse lemon yellow only. Finish up as you go so 
vossible Pale lemon chrome may be substituted 
ion vellow on economi il grounds 


he foliage take all 
Antwerp 
ind Ve 


g ; for ¢ ol, 


adding 
blue, indigo, emerald burnt 
Mix various tints of green by 


gray lights, « 


the colors mentioned, 


green, 
obalt, yellow ochre 
of the 
For an apple green, mix 


umber instead ochre for 


lite, using raw 
ynes of the cool color. 

en, black, yellow and white. Add some raw 

yr a warmer shade and omit the black. A little 

vith yellow, white and plenty of raw 

makes a good intermediate tone. T 

mixing burnt Sienna with indigo. 
leaves crisply and sharply. 

e ste 


Sienna 





he darkest 
ire made by 
d some 
with 


ms use raw umber, black, white an 
] 


in parts. Drag a little white tinged 


madder over the lights. The background in the 
parts is made with raw umber, white, black, yel- 
hre, with some cobalt in the grayest parts. Use 


ne colors, adding indigo and burnt Sienna for the 
1adows, with perhaps a,touch of Indian red in the 

tones. When all is brought tothe same degree 
sh, heighten lights and strengthen shadows with 
‘d touches. Use as little medium as possible. 


FIELD 
AMA 


DAISIES. 


(THe ArT E S vy, N 105.) 
lear brown madder in the upper, left-hand cor- 
the background, adding French ultramarine blue, 
d rose madder toward the right, and using the 


) alone in the most brilliant part. Carry this all 





rlELD DAISIES, BY 


BERTHA MAGUIRE, 


he left side of the foreground. If the madder is 
nd does not give body enough, add geranium laké. 
Sienna may now be dragged over this, where the 
n, warm shades appear, and brown madder add- 
the deepest shades; the two will give the tint of the 
ight-hand corner. For the disks of the daisies, 
ow ochre, pale cadmium and Vandyck brown ; 
rays, cobalt, lamp black, terre verte and a little 








F cadmium. The stems and leaves require for 

irious shades a palette of yellow, zinnober green, 
: d green, burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown. Put 
z hades and half tints of the flower rays, using 
q lamp black and occasionally some of the back- 
g id tints mixed with white. 


THE ART 


Let the 


stems, leaves, the flowe! drooping at the 
right and as many as possible of those that lie ou 
against the background be painted in before any per- 


This will allow more than 
one day for the work in any atmosphere, for the 
the 
have to be painted against dry colors, there is less dan- 
ger of producing hard effects. 
are best for the rays. 


ceptible drying takes place. 


ground colors are slow dryers It central tlowers 


(,ood sized round sables 


Begin at 
centres of the disks. Use 


the tips and aim at the 
bristle brushes, 


BUTTERFLIES, 


Tur A \ Strupy, No, 142.) 

THESE butterflies are available for many decorat 
purposes, and would be especially effective painted « 
transparent window screens and white v% re Tans ] 
oil colors to be used in painting them are as folk 
Che delicate white and yellow butterflies and moths a1 
laid in with a very delicate tone of pale i n 
or less light « idan Im ae ed to gi e the delicate 
tones. For the gray and hite Vil M ¢ 
avery little ivory ck, vellow ochre, maddet 
cobalt. Che little purple 1 th cal bye ntec 
madder lake, permanent blue and white, t é 
ochre and raw umber added in the gravis OW! 
ing at the edges. In the large yellow and brown but 
terfly just above the centre of the colored plate use cad- 
mium and white for the pale yellows, and 
with madder lake for the brown markings, substitut 
ivory black d burnt Sienna for the black velvety - 
es below. Permanent b ith ttle cadn t 
ind madder lake, will give the pure blue col f the 
spots on the wings ith a litthe raw umber ort 
blac < to give the requisite quaiit 

rhe large brown butterfly below this, with pink 
ings on the wings, will require bone bt n, vellow 
ivory black and madder lake, wit ! ! ¢ 


lake and white for the pink spots 





and fawn-colored butterflies below use raw umber, light 


cadmium and light red; Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
madder lake and raw umber give the delicate greens. 
For the large reddish-brown butterflies at th 
of the page use bone brown, light cadmium and ma 
der lake, qualified 
burnt Sienna in the deeper spots, and use Antwerp blu 





with white and ivory bla 


white, cadmium and madder lake for the brilliant blue 
touches, shading with raw umber. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
(Tue Arr Amateur S 7 2) 
IN copying this picture it is important that the figure 
should be carefully placed on the canvas and the p 
portions correctly suggested in charcoal before the de- 


tails are proceeded with. Sketch in al | 
relations, the chair in which the young girl is sitt 
DOX of 


o, in their 





the desk, vase of fli nbbons, etc., as 


wers, 
these objects form important lines of composition in the 
picture, 


forms of tl 


thinly wit 


Secure the outlines and 
masses of shadow by painting them in 

Sienna and turpentin While this is drying, paint 
the general effect of the background, but without elabo- 
rating the details. 

If the flesh tit 
last, you will secure 
er tones 
wall and 
burnt Sienna and 
white as required to lighten the tones, and substituting 
half tints. 


its and light draperies are left till th 
y contrast with the dark- 


used for the 


ne Drown, 


brilliancy b 
| 


surrounding them. ‘The colors 


floor are raw umber, yellow ochre, 


permanent blue, adding more or less 


ivory black for bone brown in the softer gray 


These same colors will serve for painting the chair 
and desk, with the addition of madder lake in the richer 
tones of the legs and arm of the chair. For the soft 


gray light on the back mix ivory black, permanent blue, 
white, yellow ochre and light red with white That lit- 
tle part of the chair-seat which is visible beneath the 


girl’s figure is dull red and gold brocade, ind may be 
painted with yellow ochre, madder lake, white, raw um- 
ber and a little ivory black. These same colors are 


used, though in different proportions, for the silker 
draperies which hang from the chair and desk. For 


AMATEUR. 





73 


lacs in the vase, uss 


madder lake, 


permanent blue and white, with raw umber anc light 
| added in the dows and a very little ivory black 
substituted for raw umber in the grayer tones. The 
yrass ul es ¢ the chest Of drawers may be given a 
somewn n re € 
| effect than ap- 
pears t ) red 
pla ure ted 
\ ( mi ite, 
raw umber ittle 
tSienna ry 
T ¢ i ci¢ 1 
é } i d il 
} + + ] 
ye eT ) l iA 
¢ ows i¢ 





is seen in 

( rec plate 

! I may be no 

¢ l tlesh tints 

( should be 

bre id 

s [ ight anc 

f the white 

‘ ~~? ¢ sw LI w ELF ft 

» ' it 

‘ pink 
fterwar For the white ground use 
ochre, vermilion, permanent blue 

¢ t ry black 
SWALLOWS IN FLIGHT. 
A A 6 S 7 

TH} ette should be p! pared as follows \ indyck 
yrown t ed with turpentine for laying in the general 
hado t; cobalt, emerald green, rose madder, Ind 
lan yell and hite for the varying tints that have 
een ¢ d by the general name lustrous steel blue, 
t reference to the changeful effects of light The 
br t estnut about the heads and throats wants 
burnt Sienna, rose n er and cadmium In finishing 
the plumage, Vandy« rown of ordinary consistency 
ould be used in th idows, and black should be 
idded to the strongest lines. In the distant, neutral- 
tinted birds, cc t, white and a little rose madder 
should foll the first thin shadow tint, and burnt um- 
ber should be used in a dainty way to perfect the shad- 
ows This « r may also be used to advantage in fin- 
shing the ngs and tails of the large hirds. The 
kground requires cobalt, white, Naples yellow, rose 
madder a idmium yellow Although the outlines 
of the swa s are sharply cut, they must not be hard 
or | If a background is painted first and allowed 
to dry, it must be brought thinly upon them and _fresh- 


ened up with poppy-oil before they are painted. 


MORNING GLORIES. 


\ \M S py, No, 3.) 


SELE 1 canvas with some tooth. After making an 


Oo ie drawing of the entire study, block in the shadows 
W a warm gray made by mixing cobalt, scarlet vermil- 
i 1 white, with the addition of a touch of ivory 


, if found necessary, for the darkest parts. The 


’ or can be made by mixing scarlet vermilion and 

ite Bear ind that vermilion and scarlet vermil- 
not the same color. For the purplish tones 

te ith rose n ae The yellow green shades 
f the heart of the flower are made with pale lemon 
nd ivory black mixed This mixture will also 

erve for the light yellow green tints on the foliage; the 


rayer tones should be painted with cobalt, yellow ochre 









\ 





LNT tae WL 


nd white mixed. The leaves are shaded with raw 
pure, and also mixed in parts with Antwerp blue 
llow chrome 

1S shaded 


tumbler with raw umber, cobalt and 


white mixed. The background may be put in with raw 


umber, vellow ochre and ivory black, with a very little 
burnt Sienna worked into the warmest parts. The 
foreground is composed of white, black, a very little 
Venetian or brick red, and some touches of yellow 


Keep the painting crisp and clear, 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN 





WATER-COLORS., 


es THE following list is recommended as forming a good palette to begin with 
Se Ivory Black, Warm Sepia, Bistre, Burnt Sienna, Van Dyck Brown, Yellow 


Ochre, Lemon Cadmium, Cadmium (Yellow) Pale and Deep, Vermilion, Vene- 
tian Red, Rose Madder Pale and Deep, Emerald Green, Veronese Green, Olive 
Green, French Ultramarine, Cobalt, Prussian Blue. 

As some of these colors—the madders and Prussian blue—are fugitive if badly prepared 
it is essential to ** get the best.””. The painter will be more likely it first to add to this 


} 


palette than to do without any of the colors named in it. The rose tints and hues are 


particularly difficult to render, and pigments that enable one to avoid the use of mixtures 
(which are always less brilliant than the simple colors of which they are composed) wil 

after a time, be welcome. Such, in this case, are Brown and Purple Madder and Indian 
Red. Some flowers, as the red or orange butterfly-weed, are of almost exactly the tone of 
red lead, and Indian Yellow, though omitted from the above list, because it is not very 


stable, may sometimes be of use. But as the painter’s knowledge of the effects of color 


on color grows, he will, very likely, simplify his palette. In color all is relative, and tints 


which are in themselves dul! and chalky and very far from the brilliancy and purity of nature 


may be made to represent the natural tones acceptably by using proportionately duller 


tones in the background. fi 
The flower painter may desire to work out-of-doors under the same conditions as_ the hy 

landscapist, and we think he has every reason on his side in so desiring—if he has acquired 

the needful facility. But as that may be acquired indoors under conditions much easier NU 

than those that attend work “en plein air,” we cannot counsel the beginner to set up his N 

camp-stool in the garden or the forest, where he will have to contend with mosquitoes 

shifting lights, and the accidents of the weather in addition to the difficulties inherent in 

his task. In the studio one may have, for work on a large scale, a draughting table, the } 

top of which may be raised or lowered, or be set at varying angles by means of a screw—a 

great convenience in laying large washes. But for ordinary use the drawing-board on k 

stretcher, with a sheet of Whatman paper well stretched thereon, is preferable. The light, it \\ 

needs hardly be said, had better be from the north, and should fall from the left hand upon 

the drawing. If a skylight is out of the question, the lower panes of the window may be 

covered with paper, so that the light may come from above. If you can have running wate yt 

in your studio or near at hand, so much the better. Certain pale effects, of which more \ 

hereafter, are easiest got by painting rather solidly at first and then washing the colors \ 


away under the hydrant. Plenty of water should, at any rate, be provided in at least two 
vessels, one in which to rinse the brushes, the other to supply clean water with which 
to mix the colors. 

If the painter, already familiar with water-colors, has made but few drawings of flowers, 
he should begin with single flowers—a tulip, a rose with a few leaves, or the 
like. Each flower should be drawn from every point of view, and no visible 
detail—petal or sepal or style or anther—should be omitted. In drawing 


leaves, the fashion in which the limb is held by the stalk—in one line with it 





or at an angle—and the manner in which the leaf stalk parts from the stem of 
the plant should be noted. All this should be well and carefully outlined 
with the pencil, and the colors in these studies of form should be laid flat, rep- 
resenting only the general local tones, so that the silhouette of each part 


may appear distinctly. By keeping to this sort of study for a few 


months, a considerable knowledge of a great variety of flowers /™ 
may be gained, knowledge which is indispensable to whoever - 4 
' /\ h) an! 

make \ 


would paint flowers from nature as they grow, or 






compositions of any value, 
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er in the localtone. The green foliage of the 


he middle distance is painted with Antwerp 


Vhite, Yellow Ochre, Raw Umber, Madder Lake 


ul tone, adding Burnt Sienna in the shadows 
ttle Vermilion in the warmer touches of high 
‘he warm greens in the immediate foreground 


the grasses and weeds should be kept light 


rant. The colors used here are Light Zinober 
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very small and charge 
for dr wing the outlines 


the other larger, and full of a more quid tint, enlarging 


and softening the lines drawn by the first: all with the 


ready cleverness of a conjure 
The birds appearing finishe 
| 43 


were, some ieaves, some tips 


ing in the branches themsel 
he dipped a |} 
the background as yet uncol 
diamond-shaped spaces aro 


mained dry in the midst of tl 


big brush in pure 


I standing before his table.’ 
d, the artist threw in, as it 
of branches, without draw- 
es. Stopping at this point, 

water, and with it wet all 
pred, reserving a lot of littl 
und the birds, which re- 


1e moist paper. The panel 
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I } nt efore the flame of a news- 
i hreplace, and withdrawn when there 
ed ! f i imidit rhen, withou 
y rad to the vork already aone, he let 
f fect rain of big drops of liqui 
t i large, soft brush, a il 
( id around the Dranches, ai 
( rds ¢ s¢ l ii r of new-fallen snow mack 
iracu : t sort of archipelago of dry spots left 
So prepared, the panel was again 
vashed with water, the strongest colors subdued a little 
Vy Siig! I ing with the thumb, le ving little more 
than VISIO! n the paper of vhat had been there 


Once more passed before a blazing newspaper and with 
he tortuous trunk of a Japan pear 
is added with a large brush, leaving out small 


the buds and red flowers. It was only at the 


spaces for 
very end that the darkest touches, of India ink, were 


given to indicate the black markings of the bark, 
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IX.—TEXTURES., 
AVING in the last chapter 


considered the subject ol 











values, let us now take up 








that of texture, It will 
probably involve more of 
what may be called drudg- 
ery, and less apparent improvement for the student, 
than any upon which we have yet dwelt. There is a 
certain brilliancy of effect to be obtained in the study of 
light and shade or of color values which will repay one 
for the time spent upon them; but in the study of 
textures, the work becomes more a question of the sim- 
ple rendering 


i © 


Uninteresting as this work appears, 
however, it is undeniably of the greatest us 

We realize this as we look at the best work in the 
magazines of to-day, and notice what careful study of 
textures the illustrations evidence. The folds of cloth 
or of silky curtains and the woodwork of the furniture, 
the fine texture of the flesh and that of the h ur, are 
often in their way as admirable a part of the picture 
as its composition. And it is a useful preliminary to 
the student that there should be some knowle dge of this 
subject before proceeding to the more serious points of 
pir ture making. 

I would suggest that the student take as varied a col- 


1 


lection of textures as possible, and endeavor, in what- 





ever medium he likes, to represent them faitt 


at all with the idea of making something pretty or at- 


tractive, but simply as subjects for study. Select such 


things as fur, feathers, tin, glass, wood, metallic surfaces, 
flowers, folds of silk and wool; note the differances be- 
tween the textures, and decide for yourst lf what causes 
such differences. In the first few studies it would be 
better not even to draw the whole of the object, Dut 
merely represent on paper a part of its surface ; so that 


the accuracy of the texture may be judged by the ren- 
dering alone, unaided by the form. 

During such study it will be seen that those surfaces 
which reflect the light, as tin, glass, polished metal, 
etc., are full of sparkling contrasts ; there are crisp dark 
touches in close connection with some bright light. rhe 
duller surfaces, on the contrary, suc h as wood, fur, wool- 
] 


len goods, etc., seem to be without such contrasts, and 


present a more even, unbroken appearanc It may also 


be noticed that while opaque objects have their light 


and dark sides clearly defined, the more transparent 
ones (such as glass or delicate flower petals) show unex- 
from the source of light. These and innumerable other 
distinctions must be observed in endeavoring to show a 
variety of textures. A good test as to whether any tex- 
ture is successful is to shut off a small part of the draw- 
ing from all that surrounds it, and ask yourself, Does 
this look like wood, silk, glass, or whatever the model 
may be? 

After some practice on these separate pieces of tex- 
ture, any one object will be useful placed in a good 
light and drawn on not too large a scale. When there 
is a large surface to be covered in this simple rendering, 
the work often grows tiresome before the drawing is 
completed ; and as unfinished work is always a detri- 
ment, it is best to undertake a small drawing, and finish 
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h subjects continually ; and, al 


That Mi 


Abbey or Mr. Gibson or any of our noted artists should 


it. Practice on suc ove all 


things, avoid copvi g@ the work of another. 


have their own method of expressing textures, as w 


as form and color, gives the student no right whatevet 


g 
to make their efforts his; it is partly because the worl 
of these men is so individual that it has become so suc- 
cessful. 


For such work as this plain rendering of surfaces, it 





is best to have only still-life subjects. The lights and 
shadows which so constantly change in out-door work 
make that branch of study much more difficult; while 
figure work requires months of painstaking study in a 
lifeclass and much observation before success can 
even be ip roached SINCE these ipers deal or 

W what may be called the alpha vet of a t, the mod- 
els to be used should be of the simplest kind There- 
fore attempt only small, still-life groups, or at most 


some simple comer Of a room, until you can so rendet 


surfaces and textures as to be able to “tell your s 
quite clearly, and so that others may understand what 
you have to Say 

Do not fear that your work will become labored o1 
formal by these hours of careful study. Progressing 
further, it will often be found needful to omit a great 
deal of just such rendering as‘this over which we now 
take so much pains; as for the sake of effect, it is fre- 
quently necessary in more advanced work to state 
the more important points in a drawing, leaving much 
to the imagination of the observ But such work as 
this which is n rogressil is tor vr stud) 
not for effect; \ ner the series of steps b Ich 





we climb to higher things; and only as we patiently 
learn how to put upon paper exactly what we see before 
us can we advance to the greater knowledge of picture- 
making—the “ knowledge of what to leave out.” 
ELISABETH M. HALLOWELL. 
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| WE have thought that it might prove valuable t 
student to study the examples of textures in pen d 
ing given on this page in connection with the illu 


tions by Miss Hallowell shown on the opposite | 


They are by various accomplished French draughts: 


and are delightful specimens of the facility which « 


from an artist's knowledge and « xperience. Cont 
ing textures are shown here with amazing fidelit 
though evidently with no more effort than would ay 
in the fluent manuscript of a ready writer. Decor 
effect in line and color are what the artists of the 
and lower examples have chiefly aimed at; their 
cess in rendering textures is mere incidenta 
Hallowell’s examples, on the other hand, are mai 
pecially for the instruction of the beginner; they 
tended mainly to explain the differentiation of 
surfaces, and they answer their purpose admi 
When they have been properly studied, the pupil 


the better able to appreciate the masterfulness 


other illustrations.—Editor of The Art Amateur. 


AN IDEAL ART SCHOO vas suggested by 
cent address delivered before the students of 7 
Institute of Chicago, by the é competent Dir 
Mr. French, on the ox S Ot the closing eXe 
His remarks have mt n { cal sigi 


Among other things he s 
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ture, the inspiring 


ind illuminatin 
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( struction 
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f res a fig 
ure | free ac- 
cess to the living 
moc so that the 
study otf e hgure 
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where’ pursued in ™ “ 


more thorough 


‘Perhaps our ideal school wi din this dire 
good gymnasium, not only for the th of the stu 
but that they may see familiarly and constant ¢ 
figure in action. Perhaps the prophecy of this 
tained in the tennis court estabiis | by our 
the area back of the building. en think 
have a small conser\ itol where Wit Snall raise 
for the use of the still-life classes and the designe! 
pe rhaps, a few animals, asm ull n igerie, to pa 
We could now keep a few sheep or goats, or « 
and I don’t know but we might venture upor 
lhe advanced classes from head and figure unde 


foreshad 


Freer and Mr. Vanderpoel certai 


must be the ultimate form of advanced study, a 


system in which little groups of practical student 
work under the direction of the artists of then 
The expansion of the library and the extension 
lectures into the field of asthetics and other s 
are easy to foresee. But the more difficult q 


remains, how shall the general cultivation of 
dent be best promoted ? 

“With the importance of this I am more an 
impressed. Back of the artist lies the man, Aft 


ill this technical training, difficult and engrossing 


t 


is, is but the furnishing of the instrument of expre 


rhe skilful hand is of small avail without the 


intelligence. And herein, | suspect, lies the se 


many disappointments.” 


THE different modes of painting do not dept 


rr 


zg Cal 


the colors employed, which are always to a $ 
the same, but on the amount of the vehicle en 
with them to hold the particles of color together 
enable them to be spread by the brush. No 
what this vehicle—oil, varnish, mucilage, or wa 
solved in some essence or other—it is always a m 
less transparent substance. The more of it is 
therefore, the more transparent the painting, an‘ 
many ways of obtaining a mat effect in painting are 
ply so many ways of dispensing with vehicle. 










































































OF A MAN, AFTER MICHAE 
[SEE SUPPLEMEN' 

iurtist here seems less desirous to have the draw 
.* Look at this fine specimen of manu il skill,’ 

than to have it 
type of manhood 
we have here 
Like the Greek 
coins which sh 
with a clear-cut 
outline 


slightest relief of 


planes, some of 
he most b 
fu es that 
f been ro- 
d ced t P 
Il» ¢ 
a iug S ’ 
he , it cic l C 
ell-place out- 
r ind " 





road masses of 
/ delling, t 
4 , 
uggest but a few 
| s of the face 
get n effect that 
it once strikes us 
is the work of a 
mas Har 
n tha foul 
planes are no 
the tem plane 
\ the sick f the 
nose.the iw pla 
nati ecK (tf 
course t vho 
4 1 Im 1S I 
wal er the hair, so 
; it it IS a mass 
OF TEXTURE (FU : s ce eX 1 
I t one ig 
tne ] 
the nose there is iation given to the « 
) Spoke f: it has < da 
e evebrow. als , is 2 dees ; 
t ty € ing of the Se ; 
se, and all around the nostril there is an 
4 hese variations of the tone. howe 
up the main shadow; so I think the state- 
re is only one big plane of the nose marked 
You can never expect the simplicity of a great 
simple that he is woode He feels t 
vould be monotonous if he did not vary his 
vith slight modulations and accents 
ng light on the neck is very characteristic of 
Angel To the casual observer this—t 
illustration from photography—looks like 
: unateurs negative; but it Is evi 
student of anatomy as the t on the gre 





f the neck—the sterno-cleid istoid Phe 
5 a great anatomist. and particularly fond of 
it the muscles of the neck and throat. H 

r ‘* prisoners’’—their heads thrown back, 1 
tneir nec ks distended are familiar casts 1 
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D) DRAWINGS FOR REPRODUCTION, 


WORK in black and white for 


reproduction by 


sraving and photogravure is becoming 


evel 


demand. It is pretty generally known tha 


of tone is desirable in such drawings ; that 


WOODEN 








ANGELO. 


say, “* What a fine 


} ee 


“The carpets, rugs, furniture, bric-a-brac 


OBJECTS. 
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bluish tints are likely to show paler than they should 


in the photographic copy, and 


yellowish and reddish 


colors blacken (;reat advances have recently ee 


made in neutralizing this fault 


ot the 


reproduce works in color; but in drawings made for the 


purpose of being so reproduced it is still 


considered 


requisite to avoid not only color, but all variety of tone 


India ink used without any mixture with opaque white, 


or some reddish brown mixed with white, is preferred 
Even of such mor ci ne drawings one must expect 
to lose a great ce il of the modelling ’ if he wouk 
not have a we ik ind flat result, he should i to S 
wash drawing a few vigorous blac ucce S ( 
ines judicious put it the pen. \1 ‘ 
ing for photo-engraving would be made with but { 
\ 
\ 
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l iew of f that good paintings \mericar 
ind leuropea re ¢ r sold so cheap 
rices a during” the ist VI er 1 na l 
stances b re st about le Cost of the frames—t 
IS reason ¢ ig | e surprise recentry ¢ ! 
Che Evening Post at the wretched quality of the pictures 
seen on the w s of the parlors and recepti ns of 
the iverage “sn irt’’ town house The writer says 


, gas-fixtures, 


ind wall-hangings are changed entirely or in part wit! 
almost tiresome frequency, usually without the slightest 


(SANDALS FROM MANDINGO, WEST AFRICA.) BY 


process, SO as to 
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reference to what should be the room's chief adornment 

its pictures. Crimson, pea-green, and sky-blue paper, 
iccording to e prevailing style, succeed one anothet 
every year or two but the ever-changing vicissitudes of 
such homes bring rarely or never a new painting. rhe 
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Ossib old scenes of tottering 

ily impossibie chills, spongy trees 

: edious saints a cherubs appli- 

oO { ¢ ( ttle stippled aquare es 

ratch matches on, ana the fear- 

f , f ( istels of Vesuvius in a 

f 0 T vs them ire 

r tot lent! spot vhere they 

irs. Just why people who 

) S ) wht 1 touc it i thats cul- 
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I bac i it uid be dificult t 

v <4 é i é may r€ regaraed 

I ge I 

S r IS lynorance, Notwith- 

© t one f the popularization of 

in | \met i ring e present genera- 

{ it among the presumab culti- 

\ older in hifty ¢ tinguish 

f vad o On the other hand, it 

t ong e young people there is 

n Sl vledge and in the taste and 

EX Y ry little vehicle, and 

t f 0 earance, is distemper painting, 

su " Sar ven to the very serious 

ecti easily fall in powder Next 

come gou el rs, made opaque by 

mixing ea¢ r with Chinese White) and painting in 

eg ( € ugh and yet m nearly 

so transparent olazes The maximum of trans- 

’ , is Obtained by painting in 

irnishn \ tl ds may be used in the Same 

pal l l Sirable it they should be so 

S for t reason that they are of very different de- 

grees of solidit i that a sligl t change, of little mo- 

me i e uniformly painted, will be sufficient to 
throw such icture out of keeping, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


SOME JAPANESTI 


{JJ FISH. 


SEE COLOR SUPPLEMENT 


ITH the 


our Japanese 


decorative instinct of his race, 


artist has contrived here, 


by means of flat tints and a few deli- 
cate lines, to preserve the individuality 
of species, grace and div ersity of motion, 
hint of 


original 








with a 


of the 


the gorgeous coloring 


models, while 


keeping 


ull strictly within the bounds of conventional treatment. 


How subtle are the curves that denote the swift plunge 


of one and the lazy, floating motion of another, the dif- 


ference in build and in the shape and action of the fins, 


the expression of the ugly mouths so nearly alike, and 


yet each unlike the other. It is not enough simply to 


copy the fish, but as a means of self-training, the deco- 


rator should study and work out the idea each is intend- 


ed to convey. The colors are simple, though in some 


cases several are used, and for the proper treatment of 
the subject they should be laid in perfectly flat tints. 
left-hand corner, 


a stroke of 


Carry this color over the 


Beginning with the fish in the upper 


give it first, down the middle of the back, 


very thin Night Green. lower 


part of and tail, Give the 


the body excepting the tip. 


gills and pectoral fins a wash of Mixing Yellow with a 


little Green, then lay in quickly the broad tint on the 
side—which may be of Moss Green—beginning at the 
back, that the color may be thinner in the brush as it 


meets the line of blue. Soften it into that and the yel- 


low with a light touch, and put in the shadow down the 


back with Brown 17 or Finishing Brown. Then at the 


left outline give a stroke of Yellow Brown 


Red 


bly into the 


and next cle ep 
Brown (very thin), which should blend impercepti- 


white. Give the pink tips to the tail and 


fins, and the work may then be well dried and s« raped. 


A very thin touch of Finishing Brown laid over without 


disturbing the color underneath will give the grays 


about the fins, gills and tail; additional touches of Deep 


Red Brown about the mouth, gills, and pectoral fins 


will make it ready for the cross lines of Finishing Brown 
and Deep Red Brown. 

Everything depends upon the success with which the 
There 
no details or tricks of light and shade, 


All the 


Use plenty of oil of lavender and a little 


first tints are laid. is no chance to repair defects, 


to hide uncertain 
brush handling. colors are to be 
at first. 


of copaiba with them. 


made ready 
> balsam 
flat brushes 


Have two or three 


at hand, and work quickly, but without nervous haste. 


The same treatment and much the 


will answer for all the tish. The middle one at the top 
can have Night Green and Green 7 in the back. 7 
large pink one on the left could be made with a ve 
thin tint of Deep: Purple (Dresden color), and the oth 
large one with Yellow Brown and Carmine 3, or Deep 
Purple, or Deep Red Brown This Deep Purple must 
not be confounded with Lacroix deep rich purple. The 


markings in this fish may be put in with Chestnut Brown. 


If you desire to give a more naturalistic treatment, pay 
a little more attention to the modelling and the details 
about the head, and instead of indicating the scales by 


a series of cross lines, pu less formal man- 


ner, and with occasional touches and ut out 
tish to spe- 


A word now in regard to 


Heed 


udapting these 


cial designs must be given to the evident purpose 


of each. For instance, that in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner must have room ahead of him for the long, swift 
plunge he is making, and the little fellow next it t 
intent look of business on his face vants some objec- 
tive point, as a group of seaweed, where his prey may 


The one in the lower right-hand corner is 


be lurking. 


evidently turning for an upward curve, and must be 


accordingly. If rightly used, our study may 


placed 


serve a threefold purpose—of practice in lines, in layin 


flat tints, and in grouping. ee 


THE OTHER CHINA PAINTING DESIG. 

The Breakfast Service Decoration, No. 1691, could be 
pleasingly carried out in soft pink and olive, or pink and 
brown. se Deep Red Brown, and for the leaves and 


or Yellow Brown and Brown 108 


stems Chestnut Brown, 


on a ground of light coffee, or light Ivory Yellow, or Car- 
mine and greens on celadon, Coalport Green or Chrome 
Water Green; or —daintiest of all—in gold on. the 
white china. This last can be treated in two ways: 


(I) The whole may b laid i With a thin, {] 


raising, afterward picked out with hair lines of the 


same in such a manner as to give the necessary detail, 
two colors of gold being employed ; or (2) in flat gold 
on the clean china, and after hring partly outlined, and 


shaded with the tinest hair lines of red bronze. If 


color be used, it will De outlined just enou rh to GIVE 


decision, and shaded with h: lines of the same, 





stronger, 


The Tile 
facing, No, 1692, might give the keynote for more than one 


Morning-Glory Decoration for a fireplace 


charming color scheme for a boudoir cr bedroom. Few 


flowers afford so wide a range to choose from as this 


one—the deepest, richest royal purple, deep and light 
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mine, 
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) AMERICAN CHINA PAINTERS. 
Vil MISS ANNA SHELDON DODGE, 
hoped by many of the cuild, the time will 
pictures on china w be admitted to the 
ture exhibitions just as if they were painted 


paper, it will only be when they reach 














of excellence demanded of those who ust 
-COLOrs, Such a standard it must be said 
ittained as yet by but few American china 
yut the work of these few might do credit to 
{iol Among these certainly one would in- 
ibject of the present notice, who had a min- 
i in the Saion of the ¢ imps | lysées this 
ough one of the most successful of Ameri- 
5S in minera colors, she is Wise enougn to 
e ca ot afford to neglect any opportunity 
for the pas year an {1 Paris sh 
ing in the life « . \s her specia i 
ye Ss to be the most ditt Dbranct I the 
oy ms and rit importance I 
Is ODVI ; 
y t ip china - Ite! Vitis 
5! qul eda I ada ni ( 
ving on c1enhtee sons nu t 
est ti she could gt 
self qui ed ) t u of the tech- 
S wean « " She. howe 
oO led « y their designs. She 
rti uv study of 1 cold enam- 
n indag t 
rr her exquisite oO 
has succeede \t- 
’ | 
I several vears of 
KDe 1 ting she 
~ perfected 
t in | 1 ] Cl- 
He vhib 
r} World's 
* 
Vii VO! 
i l= 
i 1set of des 
: < he 
‘ Sé s st x- 
( tel cde« ited 
\URA FRY with cupids d 
ER} € iborate gold b l= 
lers jewelled Vill 
turquoirses and 
se decorated wi pds and mpns, 
ief gilding at the ne ind base 
XVIII IIs LAURA A R\ 
en uraging to Os ne ae S&S ( Ing 
unting home to ki tha e we 
of tl present ice is entirely self 
t ft tl help s received in her fi 
She received her instruction in drawing 
i School of Design. When Miss Mc- 


rted the Cincinnati Pottery Club, Miss Fry 


rigu members, al made her first 
g decoration, She afterward painted 
od Pottery, delighting in those warm, 
ed yackground effects which have be- 
the most familiar characteristics of the 


ng that name our years 


9 wo she 


of the art department of the Purdue 





n Lafayette, Ind. She established classes 
ting, and, subsequently, founded tl La 
nic Club During the past ten years she 
so Dusy teach that the public has had 
to see her own work, although her style is 
reflected in the exhibits of some of het 
years ago Miss Fry organized the Porce- 


g s 
which 
the Atlanta Fair. 


of Cincinnati, won a gold medal for 


XIX MRS. F A. WILKE. 


his accomplished lady has studied china 


ler some of the best masters of the art in 


n now, after fourteen years+ of devotion to 


pursuit, she every other year spends several 
ud, gaining new ideas and periecting her 


e paints both in under and overglaze, and 
nown as a successful painter of flowers and 
ainter who is particularly happy in securing 


sitter. She received at The World's 
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Fair a medal and diploma for her notable exhibit there, 
which attracted much favorable comment from foreign 
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XX MISS ANNA SIEDENBUR( 
In common with most of the subjects of the present (Co 
series, Miss Siedenburg is already known to the readers — ( 
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her name has been made 


IS avazine She was be in Bremen 


Vienna at 


Profess 


ind 


Art 
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School of 
Marht 


the Imperial the 


rs Sturm an 


e Art School of St. Petersburg while visiting 
Sch« vas so struc vith the beauty of her 
he ured several as models she came to 


Her work in china painting is prin- 








es i enam decorations Some of her 
e latter style were bought for the Museum 
it LKitelberger, Germany. For several years 
ol r time to glass decoration 
‘! c In this she has been very 
1 ec vit ] serious competition, 
t I \W d’s ur for a combined 
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Finding difficulty in getting her own under- 
| she returned to overglaze She be- 
1 interested in gold decoration, and for 
ing is chiefly in red and gold based on 
i from the well-known Kaga ware 
She r oduced decorations in black, with 
el er, in colors, with metals in va- 
She has won medals at the Howell and 
jitions in London, the Paris Exposition of 
World’s Fair, and at the various exhibitions 
irge cities of the United States Miss Mc 
S us that at present she is engaged in the 
fa new method of underglaze decoration, 
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und that She can Carry 


yn the proc- 


ery making in her own house 


MISS ANNA SITEDENBURG, 
Mrs. EUGENIA LAUNITZ-RAYMOND calls our at- 
— ceiaiatadeaeie. tention to the facts that she acquired her knowledge of drawing 
before attending the Cooper Institute ; that she was Vice-Presi 
dent of the New York Society of Keramic Arts for years, and 


of The Art Amateur through her contributions to its 


Although properly included here among noted 


pages. 


Chairman of the 
Secretary 


oO 


Membership, and that she was 
Mineral Painters, from 


Committee 


National 


on 


The League of 


which she voluntarily resigned after a year’s service. 
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LAUNITZ-RA YMOND “ DAMASCENE” WORK. 


WRITING last month about Mrs, Eugenia Launitz- 
Raymond’s * Damascene” work, while admitting its 
cleverness, we objected to it on principle: because it 
conceals the natural surface of the china instead of en- 
hancing its beauty by decoration, and because it imi- 
tates a style of ornamentation impossible on a fragile 
material. Mrs. Launitz-Raymond replies as follows: 

‘*No one, I am sure, more thoroughly understands and re- 
spects the ‘ old accepted canons’ in decorative art than myself, but 
while I agree with your criticism in the main, I will prove to 
you that there is more relationship between my damascene and 
a china bowl than there is between the representation of a rustic 
handle on a teapot (vide Beleek) and the same bowl. The true 
Spanish damascene is steel, encrusted with gold—both metals, 
both dug from the bowels of Mother Earth, both developed by 
fire! My china vase, upon which I represent a damascene effect, is 
clay—dug from the bowels of Mother Earth and developed by 
fire. The one is metallic mineral, the other argillaceous min- 
eral; both mineral, both depending upon the element of fire in 
order to become useful and beautiful objects to man, I think 
there is a poetical analogy between the two that gives me some 
license to imitate the one in the other. If metal is to be elimi- 
nated from the decoration of porcelain, we must banish gold and 
silver entirely. This it is absurd tosuppose ; nobody looks upon 
a gilded handle as a piece of solid metal—custom has made it 
appear as a china handle gilded ; and everybody knows it, hence 
itis no fraud. But is it not as truly an imitation as my damas- 
cene ? 

‘* By the way, let meiell you how I cameto do this thing. One 
day, while I was engaged upon some regular work, a vision 
of a magnificent vase in the Spanish section of The World's 
Fair appeared before my mind’s eye. I dropped everything, 
nervously hunted over my forgotton gouache colors, and never 
rested until I got the effect—to please myself only. It would 
have been the same had I been decorating paper calendars—I 
would have made them show that effect. It was the reflection 
of a memory, of something very beautiful and very artistic, that 
isall. Having done it once,I have no desire to do it again, and 
fully understand the objections that can be raised to such deco 
ration. Still the effect is fine, is it not ?” 

The effect zs fine, we allow, but if it is am effect that 
should not have been sought for in the material upon 
which it is employed, the more successful the imitation, 
the more pronounced the error. Asa ‘tour de force” 
such an offence is a venial one—those admirable artists, 
the Japanese, have been guilty of it again and again; 
but we fancy that they would hardly seek to justify it by 
such specious pleading as that of our correspondent 
about gilding. Gilding is only a kind of paint, and, 
used with discretion, is invaluable tothe decorator. As 
Mrs. Launitz-Raymond says herself: ** Nobody looks 
upon a gilded handle as a piece of solid metal.” If the 
objec t decorated show reserve spaces of the undecorated 
china, no attempt at deception is possible. We have 
seen cups and saucers completely covered with gilding 
inside and out, and that is almost as bad as * damas- 
cening.” But we need hardly pursue the subject further, 
for our ingenious correspondent winds up as she begins 
by admitting that she fully understands the objections 


that can be raised to such decorations. 


THE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 
Coptic Embrotde ry Bord r. Nos. 1693 and 1695, is very 
dainty, and may be worked ina satin stitch overlay. It is 


also a very nice design for the flat diaper couching lately 
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described in the “ Talks.” The close line work may be 
indicated by couched cords and afterward emphasized 
by work more or less solid over the background. 

The design from “ Rhodian Work,” No, 1694, is a 
very good one by which to completely cover a surface 
with darning stitches. The figures might be worked out 
as indicated and the background darned in a different 
direction, There is in this study an opportunity for a 
good color composition. An overworked cord would 
also be an effective way in which to bring out the fig- 
ures. Couch the cord on the outline of the design and 
lay a silk thread work over all, couching it down firmly 
each side of the cords where it crosses them, and leaving 
it plain over the background spaces. 

The border “from the Italian,” No, 1696, may also 
be corded, or, as the forms are small, they may be work- 
ed in the French overlaid stitch, straight or at an angle. 

The long stitch indicating lines in No. 1619, which 
appeared in July, suggests a diaper-work. The stitches 
may be laid in this way, and then a system of cross-bars 
couched down at their intersections will secure the sur- 
face and make it strong. It is not easy to lay parallel 
stitches esper ially long ones. One discovers, after a 
number have been placed, either that they are_ piling 
one over another or slanting. Do not look for the be- 
ginning of the fault one or two stitches back. It is 
likely to lie in some stitch that is almost correct. Each 
stitch in parallel work is dependent on the one before it, 
and a slight deviation near the start will be the cause of 
a decided slant from the right direction in subsequent 
stitches. The surest way to keep the stitches straight 
is to lay the thread in place and then send the needle 
through at the point indicated by it as it is held against 


the ground surface. The borders will be verv effective 


used on table-covers. 


The Morning-Glory Decoration (No. 1692) given for 
a fireplace facing might be utilized for tinting and outline 
in embroidery. The outline could be couched down or 
rendered in stem stitch. Some little attention should 
be paid to the shading when tinting to bring out the 
modelling. Tapestry dyes would be best for the pur- 
pose, especial care being taken not to fill the brush too 
full when approaching the outline, so as to avoid the 
risk of the color spreading beyond it. The dyes work 
well on denim and on art or Roman satin. A very 
handsome curtain or portiére decoration could be pro- 


duced in this way. The design can be carried all 


around it without interruption, following the method 
designated at the corners and repeating the pattern be- 
tween them as often as required to fit the width of the 


material. 


IN FIGURE PAINTING, it is well to bear in mind the 
following general rules for practice: (1) The outlines 
must be as correct as you can make them, and where 


the shadows and half tints are to come must be fully 


indicated. (2) All the shadows of flesh must have gray 


edges. (3) The darkest parts of shadows are near 
their edges, the middle parts being lighted by reflected 
light. (4) Strong shadows of flesh always incline to 
red. (5) Put gray tints between the hair and the flesh, 
bluish tints on the temples and greenish tints over the 


sockets of the eves. 


THE following is the National League of Mineral Painters’ prescribed course of study for 1896-97 


SUBJECT FOR Flowers. 


Ornament. 


Figures. Landscape 


18096. 
September Asters, Golden Rod. Indian Motive. Fishers. Marine. 
October............/Pine Cones, Bitter- Tiles for Cabinet The Chase. Autumn. 
sweet. Work. 
November...... ... Chrysanthemums. Chrysanthemums Animals. Street View. 
Conventionalized. . 
DOCOMDES. 605000 Holly and Mistletoe. Holly and Mistletoe ‘Tiles, Architectural. Winter. 
Conventionalized. 
1897. 
eee Palms, Ferns. Palms Conventional- Long fellow’s Longfellow’s 
ized. ‘* Keramos.,” “ Keramos.” 
POWUMEY.. 6 ose seees Orchids. Dragons. Legendary. Monochrome. 
Ss re Easter Lilies. ‘Easter Lilies Conven- A Child’s Head. In Grays. 
tionalized. ; 
| Eee Wild Flowers, Violets. Violets Conventional-|Miniature, etc., for Spring. 
ized. Jewelry. 
BD oie esos Heasees Roses. Louis XV. Cherubs. Landscape with de- 
signs after Watteau. 
DOR acicne: vaecweesl Blackberries. Blackberry Conven- Rustic. Meadows. 
tionalized. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE IN ARCADIA, J. S. Fletcher, “a son of 
soil,’’ who has already proved himself worthy of a place 
Richard Jefferies and other such loving and sympathetic st. 
of Nature in all her varying moods, has given us in this be 
delightful and refreshing a series of sketches of rural life 
character in England as the world has seen for many a long 
His literary style has a Charles Lamb like charm and sim, 
with a flavor of the older essayists of the last century, j« 

a clearness of diction which is direct without being spasn 
and fully descriptive without being tedious. Here, indeed, 
art, which, by wise selection and judicious exclusion, most « 
reveals the innermost truths of the tragedy and the come 
life, as weil as its every-day commonplaces, and brings 
intimate personal knowledge of the characters that fig 
these sketches far more closely than do the brutul Police G 
** Realistic’? pictures which the clumsier literary craftsmen 
day affect. It isa book not of character description and 1 
character analysis, but of character revelation—subtle v 
being unhealthy, sympathetic without gratifying morb 
osity, and truthful without the horrible crudities of vivisect 
post-mortem examination, in which our so-called Rea 
pruriently delight. Many of these papers have been pul 
in The Leeds Mercury, where, on account of their descript 
Yorkshire life and scenery, they were sure to be appreciatec 
in The Star, of London. Both of the newspapers ci 
largely among the working class of England. It is gr 
to know that they appreciate such literature, and there 
hope foran age which, in spite of the literary garbage 








listic school now being distributed by the ton, can | 
and can delight in work such as this. (New York: The 


millan Co., $1.75. 


Re 








MICHAEL AND HIS Lost ANGEL. This is th 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones which was produced in Lone 
January and was withdrawn within ten days of its fir 
résentation. Whatever were the causes of the unfavorable 
of its reception, there can be no doubt that, from the 





point of view, it is quite the best thing its author has done 
will not be at all surprising to find it one day enjoying a 
run as some of his other pieces, The loves of the revere: 
and the worldly heroine may well rank among.the master 
of the delineation of human passion in literature. So y« 


a tragedy cannot be lost to the world. While certai 
ped to bar its st 





prejudices, easy to understand, have h 
resentation, its public ation In the present form aflords the 
an opportunity to arrive ata more deliberate lgment tl 
perhaps, too hastily reached by a ion of the London 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 75 cents 








By OAK AND THORN: A record of English | 


By Alice Brown. This fanciful title gives no idea of the 
ness and charm of the sympathetic descriptions of the 
delightful gipsyings in England Here is no guide-book 


no rehash of Murray or of Baedeker, but strong and ¢ 
impressions, set GOwn 1n Vivid al d picturesque style, « 
derings in England—frequently off the beaten track- 
who writes with intelligent appreciation and with a m 
stored with the history and the literature of the scenes s 
and describes. She conducts us int Devonshire, the K 
land, and elsewhere in the W such as the land 
Doones and of King Arthur; then Northward into the 
country, the Gaskell land, and quaint old Coventry ; tells 
quest of the nightingale and of the joys of English f¢ 
cooking in so loving a manner, and withal so true, as t 
in the breast of every Englishman away from home wh« 
her book that indescribable, heart-sickening sensation 
homesickness, and so as to fire every one to whom the lar 











» see its sights and taste i 





yet unknown with a longing t 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS isa series of character sl 
of representative men and women of the time, by Arthur 
a young and vigorous-thinking Australian, who is making 
ence felt in journalistic and literary London, This is th 
in which he approaches his task: “‘ A public man’s perso1 
public property, and we have a right to weigh his powers 
timate the energy of every faculty, physical, mental 
tional. . We strip recruits for the army to test their 
We have as much right, and more reason, to strip off the 
trappings of our prime-ministers. The French,” say 
Lynch, *‘ ever in the van of civilization, and the Ameri 
their disrespect of all that is not intrinsical y valuable, n 
scruple of personalities. We must pull the trappings anc 
off constitutions and men to see them as they are.”” An 
does, with relentless audacity and unshrinking vivisectio1 
more piquant personal descriptions of the men and some 
women that loom large in the public eye have appeared 
land, and they will be read with avidity by all truth-loving 
detesting Americans, Here is a list of the vivisected ones 
Prince of Wales, Kaiser Wilhelm, John Burns, Tom Manr 
Balfour, Joseph Chamberlain, W. T. Stead, T. P. O'¢ 
Zola, Kipling, Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, Herbert Sper 
\lexander Bain. (London: Bertram Dobell, $2.00.) 


My LITERARY ZOO.—Everybody who loves 
—and who does not ?—will read this litthke book with 
Miss Kate Sanborn brings to our memory, in most pleasit 
ion, nearly all the birds and beasts and other animal pe 
friends of man which have been made forever famous in t 
ature of the world. Of course dogs and cats figure most 
inently, but there are two charming chapters on ‘ Ever 
Pets” and ‘*‘ All Sorts.”’ We note that Miss Sanborn pe 
tically alludes to one of Burns’s poems as ** an address t 
speakable insect that rhymes with mouse.” It isa pity t! 
did not remind us that the subject which she finds unment 
to ears polite inspired Burns with one of his most fre 
quoted stanzas : 


oO 


** O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.”’ 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 75 cts.) 


SHAKESPEARE AND MUSIC, with_ illustrations 
the music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ©: 
here another revelation of the extent of the learning dis} 
the plays of the great dramatist ; for the musical studer 
look in Shakespeare for music and find it treated of from 
points of view completely and accurately. When we refle 
it is rare that the *‘ layman” can write a single sentence a 
specialty or on a technical subject without a serious b 
this fulness and accuracy of Shakespeare are the more ™ 
ful. Mr. E. W. Naylor informs us that twenty-two of the 
seven plays of Shakespeare contain interesting referer 
music in the text, and there are over three hundred stage 
tions which are musical in their nature. Not only does S 
peare prove to be.a trustworthy guide in all that concer 
practice and social position of the musical art of his day, 
many interesting passages he shows a thorough personal 
ciation of its higher and more spiritual qualities. We have 
enough to send every lover of music and of Shakespeare t 
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most exhaustively deals with the whole subje 
the reader into mal esting | ths he 
author's researche eisa i x to 
little volume. (New York icmillan Co., $1.25.) 





HANDED FOLK What lover of animals will 
ne a new book by Olive Thorne Miller, and properly 





i and indexed at that ! The one before introduces 
new types as pet the kinkajou, the marmoset, the 
e, the spider monkey, ant eate and armadillos, and 
e of ‘‘living balls,’’ as the author calls t n he 
s are truthfully characterist i the st es are the 
It of loving study and ca rvatio (I I 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 


VERBALIST, by Alfred Ayers, is a manual de- 
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mere caprice of fashion that sends the man- 
est class of hanew , dra , and furni- 

back to times of Louis XV ouis XVI 

t the fact that the best des of those periods are 
beautiful than the best original designs of to-day. 





s difficult to understand he they could ever be out 


Examples of the finest of the 





» exquisite »Id textiles, 


museums and private art collections, are open to the 


er al importer who know enough to avail them- 


sumptuous models Some of the richest of them 

1 in absolute facsimile of the products of the fa- 
nch looms, and more of them are reproduced in les 
is it often happens, more useful weaves than the 
\ glance at the recent notable importations by Messrs 
Faulkner of copies of rare Louis XV. and Louis 
illustrates this in an interesting manner. As usual, 

S are due to the unerring taste of Mr. Edward Failk- 
show the richest fabrics heavy with gold and silver 
les of splendid court dresses under the régime of the 
Monarque.”’ It will be as draperies, hangings, and 
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furniture coverings that they will reappear in the houses of 


wealthy Americans of taste; the average reader may think her 
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lor seen in « D 
ys i r ne c > 
by means of the br xe 
! he ‘ 1S 
s € aing (JT vy t € 
\. BLK \fter transferring the stud f cu s t 
t I 1 in the « nary \ n with Fle No.1 € 
l s of facea the fingers toes Whent 
the flected lights with Ye w Brown mixed w lvory Ye 
low Then lay in the A t of flesh color, and | abblir 
even the two col place Ss by side, blet g t 1 one 
the other. Let lf a e ex 
tremities of the hin the 
accessories, the t cal t 
ving. When ya me 
I irn to 1t; work t es i VS = pp > it I N I 
mIxe v1 Se iy.a rt ri 
Blue Green for e the fle s | wn 
the reflected lig hre th out 
the scale of br 10let-o ( wa s 
up the shadows yck | VI ‘ 


colors 


YARDLEY, imore We have 


ested the sample 





ntusa 1 fir it ery 


factory, except that it is not quite so well ground as might 





satis 
be desired. It burnishes brilliantly and a good color. 





Mrs. J.B. HUTCHINGS.—(1) Photographs are taken on 
china plates by Messrs. F. Weber & Co., of Philadelphia, which 


ina colors and then fired so as 


can afterward be } uinted 1n Ci 
to render them perfectly durable. (2) The Airbrush Mant 





facturing Co. supply an airbrush which is used successfully by 
some painters on china, who speak of it as producing nice, clean, 
soft work, especially in portrait painting 


H. H.—A nail polisher, with the handle made of white 
china to be decorated, is no new idea. Such an object is foun 


among the new patterns in “ élite” china, catalogued by Bawo & 


Dotter (26 Barclay Street) 


B. F.—Try cleaning your brushes with alcohol, in- 
stead of turpentine, and they will not be “sticky. To prevent 





moisten them occasionally with Balsam o 


( i a whe putting them by after working hour 
B. B he acid used for etching on china and « rth 
ware is e same as that used for etchir on glass, viz hydro 


DRY QUEERS ANSWERED 


ipestries from moths and 
























































€ i French de steep them in absinthe for one 
isier Way 1s to sprinkle them with powdered 
i a ! t ul 1 a linen cloth before puttin 
e summe When taken out they she 1 be 
€ f air for a day or so before being again 
‘ € ) Shakudo” is a gold bronze It is 
. } eep t metal compose f g 
er and gold I nm smal 
t The cc due to the g« 
¢ wenty per of whole e black 
a very deep | t The metal takes a high 
find atina x it It has th pro] 
I a 1 e rubbe « i nly necessar 
t ece e al i time, and it will ac re it 
~~ i rt mz apabie 1 rece ne er 
I A of silver is sometimes fifty pergcent 
I 
rH F ¢ S t 1s « e 
na pla h is " three 
k f to the Phen a 
€ pilaster 1S laid abo 4 Quarter 
et I iver mt thinner a1 
i ot the é T te be exe 
€ I € f traced or | € Y tl 
t € \ of é then cut throug th 
k scr t a i exposes € k erever 
i t i 4 il orname t 1 ect 
‘ wo tints be exe é efte 
€ yers! re com] at efiec n 
= | ssary to fill the pores whe ainting 
If c I o be it 
( e\W e is e s e fil mat i I 
I ta comes from e tube, witl 
t e mater i mt t a ! n 
k ev € ent De kely to 
Kt A ectly ile |} is t act a shee ot 
en y work t boar America 
( é \ fort ose the I i i 
m e white ! I t be quite 
pa & ‘ t 
O KEN K The four colors most used in 
e | g I Re Ochre, and White 
€ r S < are Lig Blue car 
t ned w Indigo ; Vermili 
€ 7 r \ ‘ irkel vith ¢ mine and 
htened h\V I arkened 
ma ema b " W Vermilior nd 
. I or Vai ke B I (sree of course 1s 
EUGENE ] The Art Amateur cannot recommer 
I tha € I iw get the infe 
corre I \ e te ers make 
, If 5 nm obta a teacher 
1 e.u Ross Turner’s W ater 
I I k Fe er’s ‘* Portrait and Figure 
4 € 
\ READE ft there is way Dy which a buyer 
i bee re by plug 
She madea pur AS¢ Avenue 
f st . as beer ‘ Next 
t v S¢ é ise, and 
I art | | 1 witl cou is china, 
Iposit Ww give back a dead wooden 
PATTY I What the offer for the prize bicycle ate 
{ m possible to tell, but as it is open 
artis " facturers, and the general public, we hope 
t sfying all your requirements rhe prob- 
el sketch , we fear, be beyond them 
a 
MANUI rUREI By all means consult your artist 
frie t uirements before submitting your proposed 
b : é t ent for sketching tours in accordance with 
BEI \ \ can get your bellows mounted by 
sendir the to H A. Winshiy 16 Tremont Street, Boston. 
I 93-5 ding to size The nozzles can be 
» > gy sixteel cents in stamps to the 
C1 e { Jersey City, N. J., vou can get a generous 
e of them for yourself For our own 
. exce 
« 
! RE PERDUE.” 
\ Su! [BEI ris made 
Ww at the wax 
€ I be ‘‘a cire 
ne common 
used it in 
tir t Benvenuto 
{ nis famous 
fs " Pe s The material employed for making 
em 1 is a mixture of clay, charcoal and sand, tempered 
it ) be very p of taking readily 
t | t on = this mixture Is 
i A t s nta ( y ont - then a second laver 
is € and so <« mould is thick enough After the 
mould has drie ets’’ are made for the introduc 
tion of the melted metal, and “ vents’’ for the escape of air and 
gases. Before the mould is used it is dried thoroughly and 
heat nea edness: the wax then naturally runs out, and 
aves the exa pace that the metal is to fill up 


WHITE FRENCH CHINA FOR DECORATION is the title 
of the handsome new catalogue of The Abram French Company 
of Boston (80, 91, and 93 Franklin Street). It is so attractively illus- 
trated, and so convenient for china painters to kee p for reference, 
that one would think superfluous the printed request that persons 
receiving it is sent free—shall not mutilate it by cutting out 
ticles they want, but shall indicate them by 

Illustrations are shown of between four 





the pictures of the 





the number ar page 
and five hundred different articles of white china for decoration, 
including many charming novelties. 
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we will send a beautiful half-tone Catalogue! JZ Large stock, low _ 
ot White China for Decoration. The choicest| @4 4 


selec 


431 


89, 91, 93 Franklin St. 





cece siesta Tok oe KILN - CHINA DECORATION. *si+e" 
YENI = OHINA PAINTING. 


AT THE EXHIBITION ! 


BAN Sy 
ke mS 


4 The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- § . 
7 plied over dry unfired paste or color, MRS. A. 
thus sz aving one firing. a alsoespecial R 

A ly economical in use over white chit na 
Sample boxes, —- 15 rain r you x 
© or ro per full dozen. Mail charges, ¢¥ prize. rs 


“1 used Marsching’s 
Famous Roman Gold, and took first 


@ 2c. for one single box, 1c. extra f¢ ach ¢ 
7 additic mal box, 8c. extra for re gistra- i 


@ tion on orders’ amounting to $5.00 or MRS. ‘B.—‘‘] wish Thad; lused 


- H. GLENNY, SONS & C0., % one of those cheaper golds, and 


BUFFALO,N.Y. Spoiled mv vase." ” 
IMPORTERS OF CHIN 





zy 

ch 

fe” 27-sheet catalo gue of white china for 
4f dec rating s sent to any address on receip 

* ents, with coupon g 


Marsching’s Roman Gold and 
wneud s French Color 


are the STANDARD materials of the world for decorating China, and have mad 
different articles. 


pn HIBBARD’ S GOLD China Painting popular and _profitabl 
poston| W/7/T i CHINA. 





Bor in money, if ihe 








tion from the best ‘‘ French ” Potters— | 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 





tention is called to THe Art Amateur’s liberal offers 


—— f additional Color Plates. Th THAYER AND Cl ANDL ER FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Sole Wholesale Agen 


Send 4 for C Catalogue. 


are absolutely free to every criber to t 





40 Mapison St., Cxicaco 123 West Houston Street, New York. 
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SOOO CCOLi POCO PCO O SOS COC COS OCS SOS SSCS PSC ON: 


THE NEW 


AND Improveo WILKE CHINA KILN. 


FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA AND GLASS WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE. 


Se Be, Bo 7 Se Ee 





















Constructed on practical princi- 
ples, by practical artisans, in the 
only thoroughly equipped plant for 
Ss the manufacture of portable kilns in 

the United States. 


Easy to handle. Full directions 
for firing furnished with each Kiln 
that are so easily understood that SZ 
the merest Amateur can operate it LG 
without any previous knowledge of 
of this branch of the work. 


ie 


An economical and efficient device 
having a world-wide reputation for 


Bre 


Has the largest combustion cham- 
ber. 


‘Se, 
wy 
Se nee 


beautiful work. 


TO 


ety 
2s 
Sisexet 


A marvel of simplicity and clean- 
liness. 


Is the only kiln using a non-con- 
ducting cylinder. 
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Economy in the consumption of 
gas, lowest on record. 


Used exclusively by the Manufac- 
turers of all the China Paints import- 
ed into this Country. Also in use 
and recommended highly by the best 
Amateur and Professional Artists 
in every City in the United States 
and Europe. 


Seerr 
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Is an unqualified success, 
not only in this Country 
but in Europe. 


PITTE 
Stee 
. 


<a 
hs 
Sow 


The new graduated 
burner will do the most 
hard work in the briefest 
time, and use every cubic 
inch of gas consumed to 
the best advantage. 





Its simplicity of construction 
and the positive character of the 
service performed by it, have 
given it pre-eminence. 


Improved Throughout, Simple, Accurate, Durable, Reliable. 


There is absolutely nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being 
on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more extensively than ever. You 
need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the work 
in the community in which you live? Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and mention The Art Amateur. 

Indiana, U. S. A. 


bescencicninnnninbenibute by vs * WILKE, Richmond, 


OOF? 932990800056 09 0000 0909000900000 89009 3000 00 003 3 3930000939000" 
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& OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS | Supplies of all kinds, for China, Qil, 


Water-Color and Pastel Painting, 


se = Materials. Tapestry Canvas Stud- 


F. W. & Co.’s SUPERFINE ies and Picture Framing. 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS ae are 
rT : l-Squares, Triang 


vantusso-t-| FROST & ADAMS CO. 


37A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Cata ie Free 





wnvas, Academy 


? Sketching 


FLW. & Co.'s 
Hard Past 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS 





Ch t Pats 
ving & fa 
i rs” & f 
¢ N ties for I 
and Paper F 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





If \ t { 5 t 
I \ l le r cata white 





‘s Supertor Roman Gold | china, tell us the number of sheets 
dnd “Bronzes have and apply f pt 
FOR CHINA AND GLASS. Fac 
« lustrations 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, 


feist S Materials. Crayon Drawing, etc. Etching | 


| Handy Chalk Box for Shetching 


ee" | White China for Decorating 


For 217-219 So. 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa | — 


* ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES - CHINA DECORATION. 29%2% 
WD. eber & Co. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS | | WINSOR & NEWTON, L't, 


London, 


TRADE 





Eng. 


ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL. AND 
VATER COLORS 








ALBANIN 
A Pure, Unchangeabl@ 
rlographic White, religaum 
T use in Drawings fort 
Reproductive Arts® 
"Drawings in in Black and a 
"s Use Winsor & Newtons 
#,PECIAL PROCESS BLAG 
Sonjunction with Al, BAR H 









u ‘alerproof [nh Wad Ml QT 
different Tints 


Whatman's Sketchine Boards for Artist 








| PR bh anf Th Winsor & NEWTON 
in “Blach and White. it Wathbone Place Lovdel 
— ENGLAND ; j 





ate gu VA Fulton Sire | £ ~ 


Of [impor TANCE 0 


if eachers and China P aunters 





Now ready for actual deliver umn catalogu 
snowing about tive hundred of the choicest shapes from the best manu- 
factories, and priced list of all reliable materials for china painting, 
including the Lacroix and Dresden Colors, French Quill Brushes, and 
other supplies. — Goldb ure Matt nts a box, by mail 


New Catalogue mailed FREE to all whose addresses are sent in immediately ! 


|S, GOLDBE RG, 2 7 West 23d Street, N. . - 
Importer and Dealer tn Artists’ eee of all Kinds, 
Full line of Wool and Linen Tapestry Canvas in allwidths. 











— 





JAMES F. HALL, -4 SPECIAL OFFER 
Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa TO CHINA-P 1INTERS - 





380 BROADWAY 
e NE. MONTROSS. 
-tists’ Materials 
n VING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, 


/ELZER’S PATENT 
deter KILN. 


< Dec orated China, 





/ 


HEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan, 








Nothing more sensthle for Gifts than 
Choice Art Material and Select China 


T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Stor e 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ed and Domest sup plte RIGHT 477d Z, Water-Col ( 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


The selection of proper materials is absolut 


dispensable, Now,as always, this store remains the 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CORRECT TAPESTRY MATERIALS 
nd is the ONLY plac e where the genuine 


A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 


in be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inche: 


no other way than by using the Binant canvas can 
the marvelous Gobelin Tapestry effects be imitated 
(Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also it 
stock.) The B. Grénieé Indelible Tapestry Dyes far 
exceed any others in the market, Special brushes 
are also necessary and are to be hadin assorted sizes 
and grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use 


in conjunction with the Grénié dyes) and the au- 





thoritative Handbook 
: Be a aye regenera HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY 
¢ ed at ¢ this establishment (Price, Te) cents). 


a ters promptly filled. In sending tor Catalogues, Price A ists, Books or Supplies, always mention 1 
Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest iit . The Most Reliable Service. 





MILT 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 


nie the only atiehe for this celebrated canvas, In The Most Durable! The Most Rapid !! 


€ 
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TRALEE MARK 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Box t our firm name a 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 











Directions for China Aone 50 cents wermany), 
Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. ts: . L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct tous, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decors ating Always on Hand. 


ITI 











P . 1879 1896 
“|Roman (old om Best Se”? FITCH KILNS 
PREPARED BY = FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
a HELEN E. MONTFORT, nena : 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
bescuaronor it LES taG GHA. tive 
ommend 142 W. 125th St., N. Y. City. STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





FOR GAS AND CHARCOAL art 


The Most regi If! 


For Amateurs or Professional Directi 1 Hints 
Firing accompany each Kiln. // need ak buy the 
‘BEST, and do not be satisfied with any ot 

Our gas burner can be adjusted to nat | f red 
vas 

The following eminent artists and schools have given the 
Hatt Kit their unqualified endorsement 

Franz A. Bischoff, Detroit, Mich.; T. Marshall Fry, New 
York City ; Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, New York City ; Osgood 


Art School, New York City ; A. B. Cobden, Philade Iphi 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 


GasExperts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 
Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ANEEEERHR REM ART INSTRUCTION AND ART SUPPLIES. 20#+#4% 4448 Q%, 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
INKS ctacts & cotors: 


Ihe Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the Wo 





Jo. Penneit says of the Black ink ‘* There is no ink } 
equal to it for half a dozenreasons. From the time you | 
open the bottle until you have put all its contents or | 
aa you have no reason to find fault with it.” | 

A. B. Frost says ‘** | use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best.’ 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle, ( olor Card showing 
x inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive r mounting 
photog raps. prints, etc., and for 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 

Will n ot we arp, cockle nor strike 

ugh Just the thing for mount 

ing Art Amateur studies. Spreads 

smoothly and easily—no lumps 

Beautiful white color Always 
ready Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
3 of. Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


“ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
sf HE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C.°Y. Turner, St. Ji hn 


bee. R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hun 


S. Carr, and others of equal note Ihe classe 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from g to 12 . the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M. eith er 
x both of which classes pupils can enter at any time 


Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, | 


r fifteen for both. 


J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 





PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast portralit, life drawin 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective : 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carv in 

paper, carpet. silver, stained glass, and gene 

Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art c 
for the training of teachers are also special feature 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
ec on 5 with casts, photographs, and every appliance 

cessary for study 
W. S. Perry, Director of Department 
INSTRUCTOR S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose 
H. Prellwitz ; I. C. Haskell: K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif- 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; E. K. Fen- 
ner; M _ Hurlbut ; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler 
¢ Fall Term opens September 21st, 1896. 


“ERE DERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-first Year. 
Tue Fatt Term wiit Open Sept. 28, 1896. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life. 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective 
Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed information 
address Miss EuizasetH Lomsparp, Manager 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

Lowell School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. lustitute of Technology. 
DESIGNIN Students are taught to design patterns 

* for ¢ oem, paper hang ings, silks ar 
prints. Also, instruction given in china P ainting and 
cast drawing A kn ee e of freehand drawing is 
very essential Schoc | year begins Sept. 30, 189 
Both the designing and class rooms are in the 
Institute Bui ildit ig, foot of Garrison St., ‘BOSTON, 


Ci ART ES KASTNER, Princi 


‘School of Industrial Art. 


Broad and Pine Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


| 
| FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular an 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Dex ee: Textile Design, in 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad 
uates for professions : 

Next School Year begins September 28th, 1806. 


For circulars and all information, address 
L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


| 





Industrial 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchoo! 


Open throughout the Year. 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestr 
also special classes in 


China-Painting 


incharge of anexperienced practical decorat 

SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AN 

RATES FOR TEACHERS, NOW OPE 
The Osgood Handbook, entitled 


‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroi: 


BROOK LYN ART r SCHOOL, Ps Colors and Gold to en 


Brooklyn Art . Issociati phe g te 
Brooklyn Instit ule of Art ta Sciences. 
OvinGron Srupio BuipinG, 
246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, 
INSTRUCTORS 
WALTER SHIRKLAW, 
Wa. M. seep 
Josere H. Boston, 
| J. Massey Ruinp, 
} Evizanetru R. Corrin, , y 
Particular advantages acc rue to students fr ym adistance. 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn 
FALL OPENING, THURSDAY, OCT. IST. 
sea ~sp en rmation idre he Curato 


SNyY 290 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 
toric Ornament and Architecture. 

Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 

Illustration, under Dan C. Beard, 

Instructors are the practical head design- 
ers and architects from the 
firms in the city. 

Tuition, $50.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, See’y 


leading | 


is the most successful work of the kind ey 
published 
/n Nex loth covers, 200 pages dlustrated 


wrt and vok ste sent anywhere b il fo» 


Osgood Holland Deltt Bu 


In vials, each, .4 
An entirely new 42ue, reproducing the genuine 
He land Delft de: rations—the only due in the 
market satisfactory in all 
gradu: ated «€ “fects, from the most delicate to me 
strongest deepest tones 

FREE ! Geers Catalogue, 
eemenns taining complete price list of all 

other OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specia 

tiled t ul applica 


respects for securir 
7 
illustrated and <¢ 


for china paint ing, 43 pp, a 
mentioning THE Art Am 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St, ({o7mer'y.) New Yor 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNAT 
F YDED 15¢ 
REGULAR TE RM, SEP 4. MBER 14TH, 1806 
MAY 30TH, 189 TUITION FEE, $ 
Complete Courses in Dri ng and Painting 
Oil and Water-Color ""Componttion. Pe 
Drawing, Thustr tion, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 
| Ihe Academy ocx upies a large, well-lighted 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum. to w 
Students have free access 
For circulars and other information, address 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 











misunderstood.” —ASoston Advertiser. 





RE CENTY PU BLISHED - 


The first of the series of 


“A highly praiseworthy handbook for amateur artists.” 


‘‘A most helpful volume to beginners in portrait and figure painting. I 


THE ART 


—Philadelphia Press. 


‘The clear, practical manner in which Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most admirable.”"—A 
‘‘A practical exposition of the principles governing portrait painting, figure work and modelling, 
t abounds in hints, 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, No. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Author of ** 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. 


By Franx Fow er, 
With 3 colored plates by the author, showing progressive stages in the painting of a picture in oil. 


AMATEUR HANDBOOKS, Edited by Montague 


“Oil Painting,’’ etc., etc. 


»ston Llom 


Journal, 


as taught in the 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,” 


best schools.” —/’Ailad 


and the instructions are so clearly given that they cannot well b« 


Marks. 











Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Mediaeval, 
For the use of Schoc 
Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


‘Manufacturers 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y.| 


Send for catalogue. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
-STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTIS’ hey USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 
FOR FINE WRITIN 


nls, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


and Importers, 





Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, | 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acenr. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. | 
Gotp Mepat, Paxtis Exposirion, 1889. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 








A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 


A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs 

*-Practical Hints on China Painting ”’ 
free upon application 


15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BB. AULICH 


OF CHICAGO, 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, 0. 


mailed 





CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 
ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND 
Practical type-written lessons b »y mail during the sum- 
mer. Cloisonné materials supplied. 
MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
STUDIO 1022 No. 156 Fifth Ave., New Y« 





NEW DESIGNS in “esi 


Colors for 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 


Painters. 
8 E. 15th St., N.Y. City. Summer Address, Alma. Mich 





China- | 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 


| E. Faber’s No. 1224 Kneaded Rubber is espe« 
wdapted for cleaning drawings, doing its work ray 
ind not injuring the surfa e of the paper. Car 
kneaded into any d | 


UNDERGLAZE AT HOME| 


On the receipt of five dollars I will ship | 


the following : Two Small Vases, Four 
| Tiles, Glaze for the same, One Set of 12 
Underglaze Colors and instructions for 
their use and firing in any good china 
kiln. CHARLES VOLKMAR, 
Corona, Long Island. N.Y, 





NOW READY. 


CHINA PAINTING 


AS A BUSINESS. 
By One W ho Has Succeeded. 


Octavo, Paper, 


Price 25 Cents. 


If your stationer does not keep them mention | lA Word of Valuable Adv Ice and Aid to China P. ainiers 


Art Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. 


| 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co.,_ | 
Jersey City. N. J. | 


who wish to 


make it Pay. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Graphite F Pencil Co.’s 
New Pencil for Artists’ and 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ us: 
** No. 242,”’ Round and Hexagon, 5 Grad 


SEND 20 CTS. x xx: R SAMPLI 


New York: CHICAGO 


545-547 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash 





A “YARD OF POPPIES” 


In all their beautiful colors, for8 two 
stamps—16 cents. Illustrated catalog of C« 
| ored and Pastel studies for 2c. stamp 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, [lass., Box 





The Air Brush Mfg. Co, 


are doing businessat the 
old stand. making and 
selling the best Art Too. 
in use. Applies color by 
a jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do the best work 
cheaply, ratherthantodo 
thecheapwork. Send for 
circulars, free. Address 


Air Brush [fg.Co. ,64 Nassau St.,Rockford,Ill.,U.S 


KEGISTERED, 

















ax 


2}+*PICTURES 


ScHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


UNRIVALLED ( PLON 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 
re Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC *%AMES. 


WILLIAM SCI 


204 FIFTH AVENUE 


n Square, 





Rue de La Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


ol 1ASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


[AUS. | 


C has. Sedelmeyer, 





K, ipinceedllennny iM ® 


\| bon P aintings. 


89 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(( 





LHL Hartmann, 


Ete hing rs, Ene IT ITING 
d Photogravures 
Seaahcees WV ‘ater-Color 

‘Drawings, 
oihae-simileAquarelles 
its, Photographs, el 


MODER ATE = R IC ES. 


$5.00. 


A ‘tists iM aterials. 








1trial. Catalogue a 
VF NNE CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


1oCSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal. 


risks must be 


OLD AND NEW: ART MATERIAL AND FURNISHINGS, 29+ 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, = Crist DELMONICO 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Decorative Company. 


Tapestry Paintings. 


2000 
38 


sail y Modern 


Karly Bai h Masters 


Tapestry Materials. 


r, Pa 


166 FIFTH AVENUE : 


VEW YORK 


Art Ins 


truction. 


Blakeslee Gallery. 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


1] ¢ 
60! PIL X& 
BQUSSOD ) VA AL LDC 


SUCCESSORS 


aS . ON -& C0. 
SPECIALTY Of | 


Early | Paris, London, B 


MODE RN 
| English Painting 


zm Or ri 


PAINTINGS 


SOS FIFTH AVENUE, 


H. iol Class Paintings: 


Barbizon Schoo 
: tae ia P fe y $y 
Early knelts) Mastei 


TAWRIE & CO. 


%&-§ 


1 


ny f ‘ 
anual ot Art Decoration. 


“/Collection 


15 Old Bond Stree BY OLD [IA 


PICTURES 


ondon, England. 


TOHN 
UnhIN F 


. DOUT 
Fifth Avenue, 


W. CARM ER, 
AINT INGS, 


Fifth N. 


rHITT, 


Early English 


Mr. John Getz’s Art ¢ 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Barbizon Schools. , 
| L ur allery, 


NE W YO RK. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
WALLIS 48? SON 


The French Galleries 








Fifth Avenue Art Gallet 


Ave. 


ORTGIES & CO. 


American Tapestry & 


Nev NV Y ork. 





Vatri SLOCHEM 


W ORKS OF ART 


WOOD FLOORS 


: , val ! NY ¢ TFRWILLIGEI 
} i yk ri yw CLA VILLIGER 


\ La 


High Class Pictures 





7 1 Fa ylict 
Old E 4 lana 
effield Plate, Delft China, an 


199 FIFTH AVE.,, at 42d St 


lso, Amsterdam. 





Bureau of Art Criticism and |[nformation. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Art Amate 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


Ist Street, N. Y. 


THE. PALETTE ART C0., 
ART! me MATERIALS for & 
e* 


issumed and a 
Complete details as to the fees for 
given upon ap] 


ed. 


other objects urt will be 


| In writing, a stamp should be enc los 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 

















JAMES McCREERY & C0. | eae Comedie. G Co.ls if 


Specialties in Table 


THE 


Fall. and Winter Underwear. 


sateataiadiay enriched & ni peeiieil S ep. 
Rage MAee.) | See a ston dus 


Linen, Sheets and Pil-| (Ce 


low Cases for Hotels 
and Restaurants. 


Mattresses, 


Blankets, 
Coverlets; 


given for 


scription of Shade and 


Pillows, 
Quilts, 
Beds and! 
Bedding of all kinds. 
Plans and Estimates 


Upholstery Work. 


The 


*“Newport Box Couch” 


covered 


$11.75 each. 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


celebrated 


in Cretonne, 


| HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 
S7/k and Wool, Cotton, lVool, 
"s [latr Hosiery. 


Merino ; 


and Camel 


Sk , 


LB) oadway 


> 7, | ied 
Medium and Heavy Wertght.| 


Men's, Women's and Children’s 


GOLF AND BICYCLE HOSE. 


& Nineteenth Sf. N.Y) 





ART AMATEUR. 











THE 





Uap . 








| 150 & 52 W. 22nd ST. 





every de- 


BICYCLES FOR SKETCHING TOURS 
Prize Competition 


fe 


| NEW YoRK 
170 BELLEVUE AVE) 
NEWPORT R. 1. 











=|USERS OF FINE CHIN, 


The Proprietor of THe Art AMATEUR offers a | can pa “Dp & Co" FRENC 
PRIZE OF $25 prices 
for the best and most compact carrier attachment for an 
irtist’s req vents when on Tour, adjustable to bicycles 
Mf any of the leading manufacturers. o D &C° 
FRANCE 
Phe“ 
WHITE WARE 





Fifth Mi, yr anen 











ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL Murray St.. N 








Avenue 7, Store M.Knoedler 
Popular p! — of Every 
= | & C 
S! for t > | O zs 
All best Wash Séks, Outline, Turkish and 
Filo | I'wisted, Rope and Japan Floss, at 
The l t Noz Stamped Lin 
= 
H Combination Silk Hold dis Designs in pen-and-ink, with full details, ag i A | NTI NGS 
2, SI me ig . nm B : should be sent in by October rst, 1896, 
in nsie ld Ros I s 
S Peas, Violets, Carnati Double Each design should bear a motto. : 
{ Nasturtiums. These will be found ; >NGLIS 
ful t iderers, as tl show the Letters accompanying the desig d ntain the tto and the SCH HOOLS, andf the easels of emi 
hould be used in all the name and address of the design 1 be marked out Bicycle nent foreign artists as well as the most 
Pp e § cents each, or 25 cents Attachment Prize. Th pened unt the judges c noted Am« painter 
have pronou iced on th desigi 
The award avill be made by a Committee of Jur nsist f N ATER-CO -. DRAWINGS 
WM. S. KINSEY & CO., Pm bi - geoedi Bie “ai “7 es ; kaye" : WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 
388 Fifth Ave., New York. of The Art Amateur, and the result will b ol ue of D VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
; cember 1, 1806. Unsuccessful designs cannot b { ‘ ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVING 
E er Lad ‘ are forwarded in prepayment. 5 
=v" MA ats iy 3 All rights in the successtul desi hall be the property of the designer. 1A Spr IAL STUDY MADE OF ARI 
Na si esne 
PY seveet aces, aon Emiroaen MO ion Sq., N. Y 
WUE s f Em NTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 
TIS i ava in Art Koveltios and 3 il ae FIFTH AVE. Cor. 34th Street 


It will 


be | > 
3 


Chas. F. Hurm, 644 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK 








| 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., DECORATIVE STUFFS 
SEPTEMBER ANNOUNCEMENT. 

, ae a ba tuctions of Antique Brocaded Si. » Dam ts Embrotdertes 

é UNIQUE EMBROIDERY SILK HOLDER. ana Tapestries for Drawing-Rooms, i 7, arte | Dining- Rooms, Halls, 
,; Cy mis. 5 ten etc. * * * *® Select Cretonnes and other Cotton Goods for Bed-Rooms 

~| PE PS ie oo PE eg This is one of eight colo lies — highiy He. ; a ‘ G ‘ 

F | br, PB ARIO) DAIS AIO! 7 colored oie a ee re ee 4 sale iit dens and Country Houses, * * * * pce A Stuffs, both plain and fig- 
mw ent oi —, broidery and painting. Arranged for keeping as for Wall Hangings. Soft Eastern Silks of special designs. 
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| 



































PANSY COLOR STUDY, 


— 74&76 Greene St. 


PALL Oem eee’ 


| Wild Roses, 


skein silk in perfect order—ready for use. 


Send 25c., stamps, for the entire 
Double Roses, Orchids, Sweet Peas, 
Violets, Carnations, Nasturtiums. 


‘Each one is we sth what is asked for 18 set.’ 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
New York. | 


eee ee YY 


set—Pansies, ? | 





Colors : MAS ANA 


oR Pian Sys 


A 
“1 


in chotce Velvets, Plushes, Chi 
others. large vartety of inexpensive stuffs for curtains and furniture 
coverings, where an artistic effect is required at a low cost. 


FOHNSON & FAULKNER 


NORTH UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 








“ANEGIWY 


QT GLASS | 










































